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ITALIAN POLITICS SINCE THE FALL OF 
MUSSOLINI—Part II 


UNDERGROUND anti-Fascist parties had been active for some months 
before Mussolini’s fall. Their existence was not officially acknowledged, 
although the diatribes in the: more extreme organs of the press against 
‘liberals’ and “intellectuals” reveal that their influence was troubling 
the Fascist front. It is believed that the strikes which occurred in 
Turin in March, 1943 were organized by clandestine anti-Fascist groups. 

Despite the Badoglio Government’s ban on _ political party 
activities it was not long before various groups took shape and began to 
formulate programmes, urging generally more rapid and radical changes 
than the Government were planning; some attacking the Monarchy, 
and all desiring peace. At the Armistice, when the German occupation 
of Northern Italy divided the country, many of the most prominent 
anti-Fascist leaders in Rome and the North were cut off from the 
parties forming in Southern Italy, which had to rely for leadership on 
less experienced, though often extremely vociferous, elements, such as 
were found, for example, in the legal profession in Naples. The mass of 
the population in the South, again, were peasants, and on the whole 
lacked the political awareness of the industrial North, a fact which 
goes to support Badoglio’s view that the parties in the South could not 
be considered as representative of the opinion of the whole country. 

During the autumn six main parties became clearly established, 
namely: 

(1) The Liberals, described as the most Right-Wing of the six. The 
majority are “intellectuals”; many were in the North. This party was 
in favour of the principle of monarchy, but whereas the main group, 
under the influence of Benedetto Croce, favoured the immediate abdic- 
ation of Victor Emanuel, a secession group, calling itself the Unione 
Democratico Liberale, which split off in January, 1944, advocated making 
no decision on this question for the moment: this group supported the 
Badoglio Government, and was largely composed of landowners and 
the professional classes. 

(2) The Christian Democrats, the party of the Catholic laity, wished 
to retain the monarchy, but wanted the voluntary abdication of the 
King, and were willing to accept the Crown Prince Umberto as his 
successor, 

_{3) The Action Party, drawn largely from former Republican 
Socialists, Liberal Democrats, and intellectuals, was republican in 
sentiment, its leader in the South, Adolfo Omodeo, Rector of Naples 
University, holding extreme anti-monarchical views. This Party not 
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only wished to get rid of Victor Emanuel, but also rejected Pring 
Umberto as his successor; a Regency for the latter’s 6 year old son, the 
Prince of Naples, would have been fairly acceptable. Count Sforza 
who returned to Italy from America on Oct. 19, although inclined t 
stand aloof from party groupings, had his closest ties with members of 
the Action Party. 

(4) The Socialists kept their old republican outlook, but seemed 
ready to allow the constitutional issue to wait until the views of the 
whole country could be expressed. They were prepared to collaborate 
with the Liberals and Christian Democrats. Leaders of this party 
were Buozzi, and, later, Oreste Longobardi. 

(5) The Democracy of Labour, drawn mainly from Socialist Trades 
Union elements, were republican in sympathy but willing to consider a 
Regency for the time being. Francesco Cerabona, a Neapolitan lawyer, 
was their leader in the South. ’ 

(6) The Communists were a fairly large and well-organized party, 
probably stronger in the North than in the South. They professed 
willingness to co-operate with the other parties, and were at fist ready 
to postpone a decision on the future of the monarchy, although later 
their opposition to the King stiffened. 

In October, 1943 National Committees of Liberation were set up 
in Bari, Naples, and other towns, composed of one representative of 
each party group. In time it became evident that the parties stood on 
common ground in their dissatisfaction with the apparent inactivity of 
the Badoglio Government and in demanding the King’s abdication. 
Count Sforza, who had been living in America since 1926, on his return 
expressed his willingness to give “parallel co-operation” to Badoglio, 
but later made this conditional on an abdication. Benedetto Croce 
favoured a Regency, and thought that the Regent should be Badoglio. 

In November a joint congress of National Liberation Committee 
representatives was planned to be held in Naples on Dec. 20, but just 
before this date the meeting was forbidden by A.M.G., on the grounds 
that the city was too near the front line. Permission was later given to 
hold the Congress at Bari at the end of Jan. 1944, but on a smaller scale 
than originally planned, the number of delegates being limited to 9%. 

The Congress opened on Jan. 28, Albert Cianca, late editor of /! 
Mondo (Liberal) and Tito Zaniboni (a former Socialist Deputy who 
had been imprisoned for years for an attempt on Mussolini’s life in 
1925), being elected joint Presidents. Croce made an opening speech, 
raising the spirit of the proceedings above petty controversy, but mak- 
ing the abdication a leading subject. Count Sforza also spoke. An 
Order of the Day stating that, in the view of the Congress (which 
described itself as the true and only expression of the will of the nation), 
“the moral and material reconstruction of Italy presupposes the 
immediate abdication of the King’’ was approved by all parties. 4 
permanent executive Giunta, consisting of a representative of each of 
the six parties, was set up. 3 

The claim of the Congress to express “the full will of all Italians 
was sharply criticized, and with some reason. The greater part of Italy 
was unrepresented, and the Liberal Democratic Party, which stood for 
opinions held by many among the professional and land-owning class¢s, 
was excluded. Support for the monarchy was in general unvocal and 
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unorganized, but included probably a great majority in the Army and 
Navy, Catholic opinion, and many of the peasants, who had little under- 
standing of political issues, but had an affection for the Royal Family. 
The Camicte Azzurre (Blue shirts), an association reputed to support 
the Prince of Piedmont, never played a prominent part. 

The King himself at this time held aloof as far as possible from the 
disputes about his position, although clearly regarding himself as the 
indisputable head of the State, and the Crown Prince’s attitude was 
the same. Opponents of the monarchy, who held the King guilty of 
compliance with Fascism, had blamed the Allies for ever having 
treated with him, although it is difficult to suggest any other legitimate 
power in Italy with whom negotiations could have been carried out. 
Mr. Churchill, in a speech on Feb. 22, 1944, showed that the British 
Government, with the United States in agreement, intended to support 
Badoglio’s Government, at least until the Allies should reach Rome. 
This caused considerable consternation among the National Liberation 
Committees, and a 10-minute strike to mark their disapproval was 
proposed in Naples, but was called off as a result of representations by 
the Allied authorities, though in any case the workers had intended to 
make up the lost time, in order not to impede the war effort. A mass 
rally was held in Naples, calling for a purge of the administration and 
the formation of a democratic Government representing all parties. In 
this agitation the Action Party played the most active part, whilst the 
Christian Democrats, the Liberals, and the Democracy of Labour were 
inclined to moderation. 

At this juncture Russia stepped on to the stage. First, on March 3 
came President Roosevelt’s statement that it was proposed to hand 
over about one-third of the Italian Fleet to Russia. This caused much 
consternation in Italy; Marshal Badoglio protested to the Allied author- 
ities, and feelings ran high, until Mr. Churchill, six days later, explained 
that immediate aid to Russia might be equally well given by using an 
equivalent number of British ships in Russian theatres of war, Bado- 
glio then issued a statement that the proposal was not intended to 
imply transfer of ovnership or permanent allotment; whereupon the 
affair was shelved. 

Almost immediately afterwards came the rather unexpected 
announcement that the Soviet and Italian Governments had agreed to 
establish diplomatic relations. This was somewhat disconcerting to the 
more Left opposition parties, and their attitude towards Badoglio was 
further shaken by the arrival in Italy on March 28 of the prominent 
: a Palmiro Togliatti (better known as Ercole Ercoli or Mario 
“Tcoll). 

_ Togliatti, who had been one of the founders of the Italian Commun- 
ist Party, had, since 1924, been in Moscow, where he was an active 
member of the Comintern, and had helped to organize clandestine 
Communist movements in Italy and other countries. With such a 
record the Left-Wing parties in Italy naturally might have expected his 
support against Badoglio’s Government, but he at once took the line 
that he regarded winning the war as the first objective, and that to 
surmount the present political impasse would be more useful than to 
dispute about the future of the Constitution. He intimated that he had 
no personal objection to Badoglio, and the Committee of National 
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Liberation quickly modified their views and began to seek a path by 
which all parties might reach enough unanimity to collaborate jy 
forming a Government. The parties varied in the enthusiasm with 
which they viewed such a proposal; the Communists, Democracy of 
Labour, and Christian Democrats gave fairly unqualified support: the 
Socialists, whilst assenting on the whole, wished to seize the opportu. 
ity to improve Italy’s status vis a4 vis the Allies by asking for modifica. 
ation of the Armistice terms and for Lease-lend aid; the Liberals stil) 
harped on the need for the King’s abdication, and perhaps felt some 
jealousy at being supplanted in the réle of mediators;the Liberal Demo. 
crats, who, it may be remembered, were outside the Committee of 
Liberation, welcomed any support for the Badoglio Government. Only 
the Action Party remained intransigent, insisting on the abdication 
and the formation of a genuinely democratic Government, declaring, 
“We cannot compromise on principles’. 

The Executive Giunta of the National Liberation Committee met at 
Naples on April 3, and after a fortnight of discussion during which the 
Action Party, and their chief spokesman, Cianca, continued to raise 
the largest number of difficulties, general agreement was reached to col- 
laborate in a National Government. One great stumbling block was 
removed by the King’s decision to withdraw from public life on the 
day the Allies should enter Rome, and to appoint the Crown Prince 
Umberto to act as Lwuogotenentet for the kingdom, a solution 
proposed by the Senator De Nicola, in discussion with Count Sforza 
and Croce. 

Marshal Badoglio then offered his resignation on April 17, whereupon 
the King asked him to form a new Government. Although its formation 
was not an easy task, the membership of the Cabinet was announced on 
April 21. The Ministers for War, Navy, and Air, and two others had 
been members of the previous Cabinet. Seats were fairly evenly dis- 
tributed among the parties, the most interesting fact being that the 
big names, Sforza (non-party, but associated with Action Party), Croce 
(Liberal), Rodind (Christian Democrat), Togliatti (Communist), and 
Mancini (Socialist) were all Ministers without Portfolio. 

All parties welcomed this Government without reserve except the 
Action Party, although the latter were represented. The Liberal 
Democrats, although excluded, declared their adhesion. 

The new Government lost no time in stating its programme. Consti- 
tutional questions were to be shelved until after the war, when the 
people would be able to elect a constituent and legislative assembly, all 
energies at present being devoted to winning the war. Traitors and 
Fascists were to be eliminated, and steps taken to restore economic 
order. Finally, it was resolved to set up in the near future a small con- 
sultative body, as a “symbol of Parliament’’, its membership, not 
exceeding 100, to be made up of ex-Deputies who had served before 
1926, all Senators recognized by the Crown, members of the Camera é¢ 
Lavoro, delegates of the Committees of Liberation, and the five Min- 
isters without Portfolio. 


1 The institution of /uogotenenza had frequently been adopted; for ex: me 
Victor Emanuel II three times appointed the Duke of Genoa to act during tis 0w2 
illness or absence, and the present King delegated certain powers during the !ast 
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The two most interesting events in the life of this Government— 
which lasted until the Allied capture of Rome in early June—were a 
vigorous attempt to control the food situation, and a statement of 
foreign policy. 

The main reason why the people of Southern Italy went hungry in 
the previous winter, despite large imports of cereals, was that the 
machinery for distribution collapsed. The former Fascist system was 
anyhow clumsy and, with the removal of the Fascist personnel, it broke 
down. Some sections of the population were in any case delighted to 
throw a spanner in the works, including the large number in Naples, for 
instance, to whom the resulting black market appeared a dream ful- 
filled. The Allied Control Commission had urged the Government to 
create new machinery, but not until Signor Gullo, a Communist, be- 
came Minister of Agriculture were any energetic measures taken. Then, 
in a few days, after considering proposals put forward by experts, he 
signed decrees instituting regional and provincial inspectorates and 
provincial and communal committees to assess the contributions of 
iain due from farmers and to control collection. The new Under- 
Secretary, Bergami, a Liberal, who has been in America and also studied 
Soviet organization, proved an able assistant. The Allies warned the 
country in the spring that after the harvest (which in Sicily begins in 
May) it would be expected to feed the population itself. In consulta- 
tion with A.M.G. the price of wheat was fixed at 1,000 lire per quintal; 
it illustrates the difficulties of the situation that in Sicily this price was 
thought too little, whilst in the upper Tiber valley farmers viewed it 
with suspicion because it was so high. 

The main points in the declaration on foreign policy were as follows: 
The entire foreign policy of the Fascists was repudiated, and “‘the 
most un-Italian of wars’’ against Great Britain and France, and the 
U.S. and Russia, stigmatized as a betrayal; the Germans were recognized 
as the true enemies of Italy; the invasions of France, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania were condemned, and the wish expressed that the last 
named should regain her independence; finally, the Government would 
contribute to the creation of a new international order based on the 
Atlantic Charter. It may be noticed that Abyssinia and the other 
African territories and the Dodecanese were not mentioned; possibly 
their future was assumed to be covered under the Charter’s all-envelop- 
ing cloak. 

The Allied forces entered Rome on June 5, and the next day the King 
fulfilled his promise to retire, and Prince Umberto became luogotenente, 
with power to exercise all royal prerogatives. General Bencivenga 
assumed temporary command of the city, and on June 13, when Prince 
Doria-Pamphili was installed as Mayor, remained in charge of the 
Italian armed forces there. On June 6 Marshal Badoglio tendered his 
resignation to the Prince, who asked him to form a new Government. 
This he failed to do, since the National Liberaticn politicians in Rome 
and Naples refused to serve under him, whereupon Signor Bonomi, 
after securing guarantees that the Prince would summon a constituent 
assembly on the cessation of hostilities and would also allow a new 
formula for the oath of allegiance which would not bind the Ministers to 
support the dynasty, accepted the charge. 

Bonomi was known as a lawyer, journalist, and parliamentarian of 
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Liberal opinions, and had headed a short-lived Government before the 
rise of Fascism. His possession of the Collar of the Annunziata, the 
highest Italian order, conferred on him for his work at the Rapalip 
Conference, seems to have protected him from arrest in spite of his anti- 
Fascist views, and, although it would hardly have protected him from 
the Gestapo, he became head of the Rome underground National 
Liberation Committee during the German occupation. His Cabinet 
held seven Ministers without Portfolio:—Sforza, Croce, Togliattj 
Cianca, Saragat, Ruini, and De Gasperi. Saragat, a Turin Socialist, had 
left Italy and worked in France, where under a pen-name he published 
essays on Marxism. Ruini had been a Minister in pre-Fascist days, and 
later. worked with Bonomi in underground political organizations 
before the fall of Fascism. De Gasperi (Christian Democrat) had been 
imprisoned under Mussolini, and on his release had worked, under the 
name of Mario Zenatta, in the Vatican library, writing a history of 
Left-Wing tendencies among Roman Catholics. It was, in the main, an 
elderly Cabinet, and doubts have been felt whether its members, with 
their traditions of old-time Liberalism, would be able to re-mould the 
complex Fascist administrative and economic structure into a form 
adequate for the needs of a modern State. 

The Bonomi Government received a somewhat tardy recognition 
from the Allies, having existed eight days before being formally acknow- 
ledged. It remained at Salerno until July 15, when it moved to Rome, 
a move highly desirable for the sake of its prestige. The Allied Advisory 
Council went there at the same time, and thaAllied Control Commission 
completed the transfer there of its headquarters which had begun soon 
after the fall of Rome. . 

On July 19, in order to fill gaps in the constitutional machinery which 
might lead to difficulties in the future, Signor Orlando was created 
President of the non-existent Chamber, and Marchese Della Torretta 
became-President of the Senate. 

The new Government was faced with the old problems; to win the 
war, and to eliminate Fascism and establish a new order in all the 
various spheres of national life. To help in achieving the first object 
steps were taken, in agreement with the Allied authorities, to open the 
ranks of the Army to volunteers, and to mobilize certain additional 
classes, and also to recognize the Partisans and incorporate them in 
the Army organization. 

There was good evidence that the Partisans were playing an extremely 
valuable réle. In the spring General Alexander estimated that six 
German divisions were held down in Central and Northern Italy by 
patriots. There appear to have been four main centres of resistance; 
one, linked with Marshal Tito’s forces, operating about Venice and 
Friuli; another round Milan, Como, and Varese; a third in the Val 
d’ Aosta, where the Partisans obtained virtual control, and the fourth n 
Tuscany and the Apennines. Repeated attempts by the Germans to get 
the men back from the countryside failed, whilst men enrolled in 
Mussolini’s army frequently decamped, with arms and ammunition, t0 
join the Partisans. At the end of July it was reported that they and 
members of the French Maquis had met in Haute Savoie and made 
plans for operational collaboration. 

The elimination of the Fascists, which appeared high up in the pre 
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sramme of each successive Government, had proved easier to promise 
than to perform. It was not so difficult to suppress Fascist institutions, 
but the rub came when it was a question of dealing with individuals. 
The problem, which had to be faced, both by the Italian Government 
and by A.M.G., was twofold; to decide exactly who must be considered 
Fascists, and then to find substitutes to carry on all the activities which 
they formerly conducted. A concrete example—the cleaning of the 
Sicilian educational institutions by A.M.G. from the Fascist taint— 
illustrates this point. Of the university professors, for example, 
perhaps 10 per cent were notorious Fascists, and 5 per cent convinced 
anti-Fascists; decision in their case was simple, but careful inquiry was 
needed to determine how many of the rest might safely remain. After 
so many years, when only Fascists were allowed to govern and admin- 
ister, few but Fascists were capable, at any rate immediately, of doing 
so. Granted these difficulties, however, there still seems to have been 
some justification for the complaints of Badoglio’s opponents that he 
was not sufficiently zealous in removing Fascists, and the fact that he 
had refused to allow any purging of the upper ranks of the Army was 
a major reason for the refusal of the National Liberation Committees to 
serve under him after the fall of Rome. In April the Allied Control 
Commission found that fairly good conditions existed in Sicily, but that 
in certain regions of Southern Italy which had been handed over to 
Italian jurisdiction there had been a recrudescence of Fascism, some 
officials appointed by A.M.G. having been removed, whilst in the four 
provinces in Southern Apulia which had never been in Allied control 
only a few Fascists had been displaced. After entering Rome A.M.G., 
under the direction of its chief, Colonel Poletti, undertook a vigorous 
anti-Fascist campaign, calculated to expel from office some 30,000 
persons, including all Fascists who had held Government appointments, 
party administrators, directors of newspapers, and others. On July 18 
the Bonomi Cabinet drafted a new text incorporating all the measures 
so far taken, by decree, to purge the public services of Fascism, adding 
provisions for their speedy execution. 

The situation in Italy in the late summer left much to be desired; 
there was economic confusion and political bewilderment. Unflatter- 
ing, though not necessarily true, comparisons were made between the 
amount of food available under German and Allied occupation for the 
civil population, who forgot that means of communication and produc- 
tion had in the meanwhile suffered the ravages of war. An international 
trade union delegation which toured Southern Italy and Sicily in Sept- 
ember issued a report stating that social and economic conditions there 
were impossible to describe. The majority of the working population 
were without normal employment, and money had ceased to have any 
meaning. 

Signor Bonomi, speaking on July 25 to the Foreign Office Staff, said 
that the Armistice terms, which his Government had readily accepted, 
were very stern, and that all domestic and foreign activities, economic 
and financial matters, and the direction of civil and military 
administration, were “submitted to the watchful will of the United 


Nations.” 


At the same time great care has been taken by the Allied military 
authorities and by the Allied Commission of Control to interfere as little 
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as possible in Italian political affairs.1_ On Aug. 17 posters were put up in 
all the liberated cities calling on all patriots to help A.M.G. in its work 
of reconstruction, and emphasizing that that organization in no way 
concerned itself with politics except that it would not treat with Fascists, 
A few days later Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson, addressing a meeting jn 
Rome of regional commissioners and heads of sub-commissions of the 
A.C.C., said their two chief tasks were to deal with the food shortage and 
unemployment. The administration of the country must be regarded 
as of prime importance; hence A.C.C. officials must not allow themselves 
to be diverted into the by-paths of politics. 

A development which may have done much to clarify the relations 
with the Bonomi Government, and also enhance the latter’s prestige, 
was Mr. Churchill’s visit to Rome in late August, when he had discus- 
sions with Signor Bonomi and Marshal Badoglio, and-also met Prince 
Umberto and all the members of the Government. On leaving, on Aug. 
28, he addressed a message of encouragement to the people, and this 
has subsequently taken a practical form in the decision of the U.N.R.R.A. 
policy committee on Sept. 22 toextend monetary help to Italy, and inthe 
declaration of Sept. 26* by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt that 
an increasing measure of control should be now handed over to the 
Italian administration, and the word ‘‘Control’’ removed from the title 
of the Allied Commission. 

The Soviet Government adopted a sympathetic attitude from the 
first, emphasized by such practical tokens of goodwill as gifts of money 
to Italians who have sheltered escaped Russian prisoners, and one 
result of this has been an increase in the membership of the italian Com- 
munist Party, with an increasing divergence of opinion between Right 
and Left political parties. The number of parties has also increased, a 
factor likely to produce the maximum of discord and the minimum of 
achievement. 

M. E. P. 


A SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 
Itl—The Pre-War Decade 


THE decade which followed 1929 wrought very substantial changes 
both in the structure of the European economy and in the commercial 
relations of its component countries and regions with each other. The 
depression which occurred-in the first half of that decade broke down 
the complicated and (because it rested so largely on borrowing) 
vulnerable system of multilateral payments within Europe so decisively 
that it has not been re-erected since in its old form, though most of the 
basic characteristics of the European trade-pattern were aot capable 
of being quickly changed. In so far as there was net change in the trade- 
pattern between the beginning and end of the decade, it was, of course, 
associated with changes in the economic structures of the various 

1 The Allied Control Commission on July 20 announced the transfer to Italiat 
jurisdiction of the provinces of Foggia, Campobasso, Benevento Avellino, and 
Naples; and the city and province of Rome, with Frosinone and Littoria, were 


transferred in mid-August. 
* See the Chronology, page 880, for details of this, 
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European countries and with changes in the relative sizes of their 
national incomes. 

Depression spreads from country to country by three main routes— 
the reduction of a depressed country’s purchases of other countries’ 
goods and services, which turns their balances of current. payments 
more passive (or less active); cessation of foreign lending by one country, 
which causes the pace of economic development in the borrowing 
countries to be cut down; and the purely psychological effect of 
incipient depression in one country on the willingness of entrepreneurs 
in other countries to maintain or increase their commitments. It is not 
easy to identify the centres of infection of depression and the tracks by 
which it spreads through the world—though it is possible, and would 
repay careful research; here only the roughest and most provisional of 
accounts of the process as it occurred in Europe can be attempted. 

In the extra-European world, the United States acted as the main 
centre of infection. The abnormally severe depression there, beginning 
in 1929 and greatly intensified in its initial impact by the collapse of 
the fantastic stock market boom, had great effects through all three 
of the routes mentioned above on most European economies. Already, 
before the depression broke, the curtailment of United States lending 
began to affect most of the economies of central and eastern Europe, 
though the place of the United States as a lender to them was partly 
taken by the creditor nations of western Europe. Partly because of the 
difficulty of further increasing external indebtedness, and partly, no 
doubt, as a result of the psychological impact of the U.S. slump, new 
enterprise in central and eastern Europe was suddenly curtailed. 
Internal depressions of great severity were thus produced in the central 
and eastern European countries, which, by reducing their demand for 
imports, caused their balances of payments on current account in 


§ many cases (especially in the overwhelmingly important case of Ger- 


many) to turn from passive to active. Deflationary policies were, 
moreover, deliberately pursued in most of these countries in an effort 
further to improve balances of payments and to discharge their out- 
standing foreign debts, especially the vast short-term debts, which had, 
meanwhile, to be constantly renewed in the face of ever-increasing 
difficulty. The very success of the deflationary policy, however, con- 
tributed to ultimate disaster. The ruin of industry, with which the 
banks of Germany and Austria, especially, were deeply involved, 
caused loss of confidence in the banks; not only foreign but also domestic 
capital began to take flight in panic, and in the summer of 1931 the 


| short-term debts had to be frozen, while throughout central and south- 


eastern Europe exchange control to arrest the flight of capital became 
the order of the day. 

Meanwhile, the collapse of industrial purchasing-power, both U.S. 
and European, from the autumn of 1929 onwards had precipitated a 
catastrophic fall, in some cases made more catastrophic by the fact 
that it was overdue, in primary commodity prices. The balances of 
payments of the great overseas primary producing countries turned 
(in most cases) passive, but those European countries which relied 
most heavily on imports of foodstuffs and raw materials (notably the 
U.K. and north-western Europe) were greatly helped by the fall in the 
cost of their imports. The United Kingdom, for instance, would have 
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had to pay some £156 million more for her imports in 1933 if the prices 
of the imports concerned had fallen no more than those of her exports, 
In the event, the balances of current payments of the west European 
countries swung towards the passive side, but this happened, on the 
whole, to a degree proportionate to their dependence on foreign invest. 
ment income—which meant, in general, a degree proportionate ty 
their indirect participation in overseas primary production or their 
involvement in the Central European collapse of credit. The United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands had less passive balances of merchan. 
dise trade during the depression than before, but suffered severely from 
the decline of their investment income; France (whose demand for 
imports kept up to an unusual extent largely owing to the maintenance 
of internal building activity) acquired a large passive merchandise 
balance and suffered a fall of investment income as well; Sweden's 
passive balance of payments was traceable almost entirely to the 
decline in demand for her exports, while Norway and Denmark, partly 
because of the favourable turn of their terms of trade, and partly 
because their (not very severe) internal depressions caused dispro- 
portionately large curtailments of their demand for imports of capital 
goods, found their balances of payments little affected by the world 
slump. (Norway’s actually turned from passive to active in 1932 
The U.K., the Netherlands, France, and Sweden were thus to a consider- 
able extent pulled into the depression by the collapse of demand for 
their exports or by failure of their investment income, but they to some 
extent, and the other western countries also, were clearly affected by 
the psychological effects of depression elsewhere—first by the stock 
market collapse in the United States and, later, by the fear that the 
liquidity of their financial institutions had been impaired as a result of 
the credit breakdown in Central Europe. 

The collapse of primary commodity prices, while it helped westem 
Europe (and most of Central Europe also, though there far more 
powerful adverse factors were at work), had a disastrous effect on the 
economies of eastern Europe, which exported the commodities in 
question. The collapse in the prices of their exports was (along with 
the collapse of German purchasing power) one of the reasons why their 
balances of payments failed to imitate the German balance in turning 
strongly active, despite the fact that they suffered deep internal 
depressions induced largely by the collapse of both foreign and domestic 
credit. Thus, the poorer eastern countries of Europe, which suffered 
internal collapse similar to that of Germany on account of the break- 
down of credit, were deprived of the steadying influence of an improved 
balance of payments which Germany enjoyed. 

Such, in brief, was the way in which the depression spread. Its 
severity in particular countries depended largely on tire routes by 
which it reached them; as has been indicated, it was most severe i! 
central and eastern Europe, and least severe in the west. Industrial 
production fell by over 40 per cent in Germany and nearly as much 
Austria and Czechoslovakia (against a fall of only 17 per cent in the 
United Kingdom) between 1929 and 1932; German real national income 
in the same years fell by at least a quarter, while British fell by little 
more than a twelfth. In France the fall during the same period was al” 
fairly small, but it was followed by a further decline in the years whit? 
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British and German incomes were recovering—a decline which may be 
attributed, perhaps, to the exhaustion of the French internal building 
boom and the overvaluation of the franc. In the more purely peasant 
countries of eastern and southern Europe, the fall in national income 
was severe in that the part of the economy in which there was an 
exchange of goods and services was hard hit. Agricultural production, 
however, fell very little, and there was relatively little unemployment, 
as unemployment is known, in industrial countries. The commercial 
classes suffered severely, and the peasants, though they had as much 
food as usual, went without industrial goods—especially imported 
goods. Industrial production in most of the countries concerned fell 
much less than in (say) Germany, because the change in the terms of 
trade between primary and industrial products, not to mention great 
increases of tariffs and other import barriers, protected home industry. 
In Poland and Italy, however, with their greater industrial develop- 
ment, the depression was felt in the industrial portions of the economy 
with almost German severity. 

The mechanism of recovery in Europe did not greatly resemble the 
mechanism of slump reversed, principally because, while the American 
slump had played a major part in precipitating Europe into depression, 
American recovery was too weak and too late to be an equally import- 
ant factor in the economic recovery of Europe. Recovery, indeed, 
radiated from two great centres—Germany and the United Kingdom. 
Here, the driving-force was, to an overwhelming extent, the building 
boom. The causes of that remarkable phenomenon—or rather, their 
relative importance—will probably long remain a subject of contro- 
versy, but their general nature is clear. The total real purchasing-power 
of the British people (as was mentioned above) fell very little in the 
slump; it merely became worse distributed because of unemployment, 
and declined slightly where, but for unemployment, the change in the 
terms of trade would have enabled it to advance. There were large 
arrears of house-building derived, mainly, from the last war. There 
was a great fall, largely promoted by State policy, in rates of interest, 
which in the preceding years had been extremely high. Moreover, the 
demand for new houses had been immensely augmented by the develop- 
ment of motor transport, making possible an entirely new pattern of 
urban topography. This combination of circumstances brought about a 
remarkable growth of building activity from 1933 onwards which 
carried British national income to unprecedented levels, culminating in 
1937 in a peak of real income 20 or 25 per cent above that of 1929. 

lhe causes and nature of the German recovery are better known and 
less controversial. It was brought about by direct Government spend- 
ing, chiefly on armaments, strongly supported by new investment on 
the part of private business (which apparently approved of the political 
objects of the Government expenditure). ‘Full employment’’—in the 
ordinary peace-time sense—was achieved in Germany at about the 
same time at which the British boom reached its peak, the spring of 
1937. As in the United Kingdom, the German real national income at 
that point was probably about 25 per cent above the level of 1929; a 
curious parallelism of results in two countries which achieved them by 
such different methods. In Germany, however, private consumption 
was probably only about 10 per cent higher than it had been in 1929, 
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whereas in the U.K. it was some 25 per cent higher than at that date 
an eighth or so of the German national income of 1937 was already 
devoted to armaments. , 

The rapid recoveries and, indeed, economic advances, of Germany 
and the United Kingdom naturally contributed powerfully to recovery 
in those countries which traded heavily with them. This was particu. 
larly the case with the Scandinavian countries, which sold the greater 
part of their exports to the two of them together—mostly to the U.K, 
in which recovery in income was accompanied by increase of imports 
to a very much greater extent than in Germany. The importance of 
British and German recovery in bringing prosperity to those countries 
is well illustrated in the case of Sweden. There, considerable efforts 
had been made to produce recovery by the excellent device of a “capital 
account” budget, designed to show a deficit in depression and a surplus 
in boom times; the actual size of the biggest deficit incurred (that of 
1932/3), however, was only equal to two-thirds of the improvement in 
the balance of external payments on current account between 1931 and 
1933. Hence, the improvement of the foreign payments position (due 
partly to the fall in import prices, partly to the incipient recovery of 
exports) was apparently a stronger factor making for recovery than 
was the Government’s public works policy. 

The countries of south-eastern Europe owed their recovery largely to 
Germany. Although total German imports had shrunk very much in 
volume and value since before the depression, and continued, indeed, 
to fall in volume until as late as 1936, the German policy of diverting 
trade to areas in which it was intended to effect political and economic 
penetration, areas from which supplies could be obtained unde? war 
conditions, and countries in relation to which the German bargaining- 
power was high, meant that the share of south-eastern Europe in this 
reduced total increased greatly. Moreover, while, before the depression, 
Germany had generally had active balances of merchandise trade with 
these countries (except with Greece and Bulgaria), her policy of vigor- 
ous buying in the areas to which her trade was to be diverted caused her 
to have passive balances with all of them at one time or another in the 
years of recovery, which stimulated economic activity within them. 
Recovery in the rest of the world naturally made a further contribution 
to their recovery, but German recovery and trade-policy were the 
largest single factors. 

The chief remaining European countries—France, Italy, Poland, 
Switzerland, and the Low Countries—enjoyed less complete and rapid 
recoveries. In some cases this was traceable largely to their relatively 
weaker links with the recovering British and German economies; 1! 
others (to some degree in all of them, in fact) to the overvaluation of 
their currencies owing to their unwillingness to imitate the devaluation 
of the currencies of the sterling group and of the dollar. They adopted, 
in fact, more “orthodox”’ deflationary policies than most other countries 
of Europe. In France, the effects of this policy were intensified by two 
further factors; the fall of internal activity following the exhaustion 
of the building boom at about the time (1932-3) when most of the world 
was beginning to recover, and various panic flights of capital culminat- 
ing in those which followed the return of the Popular Front Gover 
ment to power in the spring of 1936, and which brought about the 
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subsequent devaluation. Poland also encountered flights of capital in 
1936, when some considerable signs of recovery were becoming appar- 
ent after a long and severe depression, and met, them by imposing 
exchange control. Italy encountered exchange difficulties also in 1934, 
following some mild attempts to induce recovery by public works policy, 
and also introduced exchange control, though deflationary measures 
(such as lowering prices by decree) were tried as well. The “Gold Bloc’”’ 
countries thus all suffered from delay and incompleteness in their 
recovery, and all were in the end obliged to abandon their old parities, 
or adopt exchange control, or both. Theirs may well prove to have been 
the last stand of a tradition of economic policy which was thought to be 
that of the nineteenth century, but which had never, in fact, been 
tested before under conditions of severity. 

Such was, in the briefest possible outline, the anatomy of depression 
and recovery in Europe. The events just described had left a number of 
important legacies; the accelerated development of industry in eastern 
Europe (and in some of the northern countries too) on account of the 
shift of terms of trade against agriculture; the breakdown of the old 
multilateral system of payments which, in the 1920s, had been propped 
up by borrowing, and the substitution throughout most of central and 
eastern Europe of bilateral exchange clearing as a means of settling 
international transactions; the cessation of lending by the United 
Kingdom and most of the other creditor countries of western Europe 
largely in consequence of the decline in demand (especially overseas 
demand) for their exports. The accompanying political developments, 
too, had contributed some important changes, notably the reduction of 
German trade due to the policy of autarky (which, in concrete terms, 
meant mostly the great development of the artificial fibre and alumin- 
ium industries and the incipient development of synthetic rubber and 
liquid fuels) and the economically much less important parallel changes 
in Italy. 

In the two years before the outbreak of the war most European 
countries had experienced the beginning of a new slump, arrested at a 
fairly early stage by the mounting volume of rearmament. That is a 
fact which should be borne in mind as a warning of the weaknesses of 
the European—and the world—economic system as it existed before 
the war. The depression had taught many lessons but, clearly, they 
had not been adequately learnt up to then. Whether they have been 
assimilated since under the stress of war, remains to be seen. 

In a further part of this article it is hoped to give a more detailed 
picture of the European economy as it was at the outbreak of war, with 
special reference to the pattern of trade. 

A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW OF SEPT. 28 
THE main points in Mr. Churchill’s war survey in Parliament on 
Sept. 28 were: 

Since Parliament rose for the summer vacation the Germans had 
lost perhaps 400,000 in killed and wounded in France, and nearly 
900,000 in prisoners, while there might well be 200,000 cut off in coastal 
forces or in Holland. These operations were the fruit of the Battle of 
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Normandy, the greatest and most decisive single battle of the war. 

The ‘‘superb feat of arms’’ performed by the Ist Airborne Division 
would take its lasting place in their military annals. The delay caused 
to the enemy’s advance on Nijmegen by the other two airborne divisions 
enabled the 2nd Army to secure intact the vitally important bridges 
and to form a strong bridgehead over the Waal at Nijmegen. 

In the south over 80,000 prisoners had been captured, and results 
obtained in less than half the time prescribed in the plans made before- 
hand. 

In Italy Poles, Greeks, and Italians were fighting with the 8th Army, 
and the Italian force would soon be more than doubled. The huge mass 
of troops on the Italian front were from the U.K., and not far short of 
half the divisions on the whole front were from ‘“‘this island’. The 
British Army there included also Palestinian units. 

There were vast numbers of Jews serving with the British and with 
the U.S. forces throughout the two Armies. It was indeed appropriate 
that a special unit of the race which had suffered such indescribable 
treatment should be represented in a distinct formation among the 
forces gathered for the Nazis’ overthrow, and he had no doubt they 
would take an active part in the occupation also. 

In the French campaign 250,000 men were landed in the first 24 
hours, and a million were ashore by the 20th day. There were now 
between 2 and 3 million in France, and they were equipped with the 
most perfect weapons and every imaginable contrivance of modern 
war. Many millions of tons of stores had been landed, the great bulk 





over open beaches or through the synthetic harbours he had men- 


tioned in an earlier speech. 

The American Army’s achievement was truly amazing, when one 
remembered that 4 or 5 years ago the United States was a peace-loving 
Power, without any great body of troops or munitions maintained, and 
with only a very small regular army to draw commanders from. 

At the outset of the invasion the British and U.S. forces were prac- 
tically equal, but thereafter the American build-up gave them the 
lead. After 120 days Britain was still bearing a proportion of 2 to 3 
in personnel and 4 to 54 in fighting divisions in France. British losses 
were upwards of 90,000 in all, and American over 145,000. After over 
5 years of war Britain still maintained almost exactly the same number 
of divisions as the U.S.A. had sent to Europe. As the population of the 
Empire of British race was only 70 million and heavy losses were 
sustained in the early years this was a remarkable effort. 

They must never forget the measureless services rendered by Russia 
to the common cause. She had, through long years and at enormous cost, 
borne the brunt of the struggle on land, and held far larger hostile 
forces than those which faced the Allies in the West. 

In Burma the 14th British Imperial Army, of 250,000 to 300,000 
men, had by its aggressive operations guarded the base of the U-S. ail 
lines to China and protected India against a Japanese invasion. Once 
more India and her vast population had reposed serenely amid the 
tumult and hurricanes of the world behind the Imperial shield. 

The 10 Japanese divisions which tried to invade India had beet 
largely shattered, in operations which were costly owing to the pre 
valence of disease. In the first half of 1944 the 14th Army had 237,00) 
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cases of sickness which had to be evacuated over long and difficult 
communications. More than 90 per cent returned within 6 months. 
There were also over 40,000 battle casualties in the 6 months up to 
une 30th. 

, This campaign was the largest and most important ground fighting 
that had yet taken place against Japan, and had resulted in the slaugh- 
ter of 50,000 to 60,000 Japanese and the capture of several hundred 
prisoners. Their troops had recoiled before the Allies in deep depression 
and heavily mauled. Many had committed suicide, and their losses from 
disease had also been very serious. 

No more prodigious example of strength, science, and organization 
in that class of work had ever been seen or dreamed of than the Ameri- 
can feat in transporting arms and stores by air to China 20,000 to 
22,000 ft. up over ground where engine failure meant certain death. 

In spite of lavish American help given to China that country, 
weakened by over 7 years of war, had suffered severe reverses involving 
the loss of valuable airfields on which the U.S. air squadrons were 
counting. 

They owed a great debt to the blunders of the Germans. Hitler had 
scattered his armies all over Europe and “‘by obstinating at every stage 
from Stalingrad to Tunis down to the present moment he has stripped 
himself of power to concentrate his main strength for the final struggle. 
He has lost, or will lose when the tally is complete, more than a million 
men in France and the Low Countries”. Other large armies might be 
cut off in the Baltic States, Finland, and Norway, and he had scattered 
a very large army in the Balkans. Many of the 27 divisions in Italy 
would be lost. 

They could all agree with Hitler, from a purely military point of 
view, that his escape on July 20 was providential. 

There was still a great deal to do in the military sense. Unless or- 
ganized German resistance collapsed in the near future enormous 
American forces would be thrown into the struggle. Many responsible 
persons had good hopes that the end might come before the end of 
1944, but certainly no one could guarantee that several months of 1945 
might not be required. 

Warfare might also be maintained in the forests and mountains 
by desperate Germans conscious of their guilt. It might be necessary 
for the Allies to declare at a certain date that the actual war against 
the State had ended, and that a period of mopping-up of bandits and 
war criminals had begun. 

At Quebec complete agreement on every point was reached by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, and in this war there had been none of those 
differences between the professional and political elements as were such 
a large feature of the last one. 

He had assured President Roosevelt nearly 2 years earlier on behalf 
of the Government that Britain would pursue the war against Japan 
with all her strength to the very end. They had losses to repair and 
injuries to repay at least equal to, if not greater than, those suffered 
by the United States, and they also owed it to Australia and New 
Zealand to help them remove for ever the Japanese menace to their 
homeland. 

He had offered some time ago to embody this undertaking to 
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America in a definite treaty, but President Roosevelt replied that the 
British word was good enough. Accordingly they had offered the 
United States the fine, modern British Fleet, and the offer was cordially 
accepted. A large portion of it was already in the Indian Ocean, and 
9 months ago they had begun the creation of an immense fleet train of 
many vessels, specially fitted as repair ships, recreation and provision 
ships, etc., to give the Fleet greater mobility and independence of shore 
bases. 

The development of a vast accumulation of arms and stores, etc., 
and the construction and protection of airfields limited the speed at 
which their forces could be moved from one side of the world to the 
other, and the huge distance, the climate, and the desperate resistance 
of the enemy made the war against Japan an enterprise of the first 
magnitude. 

The satellite States were one by one tearing themselves away from 
Germany. Hungary would soon follow suit. He drew attention to the 
restraint which had characterized the Soviet treatment of Finland and 
Rumania, and said the armistice terms for Bulgaria were being framed 
jointly by Britain, Russia, and the United States. Bulgaria’s treatment 
of Greece and Yugoslavia was a shameful phase for which full atone- 
ment must be paid. So far as Britain was concerned the Bulgars must 
work their passage for a long time and in no uncertain fashion before 
they could be accorded any special status. 

It would be affectation to pretend that the attitude of the British 
and, he believed, the U.S. Government towards Poland was identical 
with that of the Soviet Union. Every allowance must be made for the 
different conditions of history and geography which governed the 
relationships of the western democracies on the one hand, and of the 
Soviet Government on the other, towards the Polish nation. Marshal 
Stalin had repeatedly declared himself in favour of a strong, friendly 
Poland, sovereign and independent, and they in England had senti- 
ments and duties towards Poland which deeply stirred the British race, 
and everything in their power would be done to achieve both the letter 
and the spirit of the declared purposes towards Poland of the three great 
Allies. Territorial changes on her frontiers there would have to be, 
and Russia had the right to Britain’s support in this matter because it 
was the Russian armies which could alone deliver Poland, and because, 
after all the Russians had suffered at Germany’s hands, they were 
entitled to safe frontiers and to have a friendly neighbour on their 
western flank. . 

He hoped that M. Mikolajczyk would shortly resume the conversa- 
tions in Moscow which were interrupted some months previously, and 
appealed to the House not to resort to intemperate language about 
Polish and Russian relations during the debate—nothing was easiet 
than to create by violent words a prospect far less hopeful than that 
which now opened before them. They must never lose sight of their 
prime duty: to bring about the speediest possible destruction of the 
Nazi Powers. . 

As to Italy, he had seen the Ministers and the leaders of all parties 
during his visit. Bonomi and Badoglio were friends, and the latter 
had very faithfully observed the conditions of the armistice. He had 
also met Prince Umberto, whose sincerity and ardour to the Allied 
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cause and growing stature in Italian eyes were apparent. He had been 
impressed with the extraordinary goodwill to British and American 
troops everywhere displayed by the Italians, and could not, he said, 
feel any sentiments of hostility to “the mass of the misled and coerced 
Italian people’. Obviously, no final settlement could be made till the 
North was liberated and the basis of the Government broadened and 
strengthened. ' 

They were all shocked by the horrible lynching outrage in Rome. 
There must be punishment for the criminals who had been agents of 
the Germans, but it must be the punishment of the courts of justice. 
The shameful incident in Rome had been “‘a baffling factor’’, but it 
had not deterred them from issuing the joint statement which, so far as 
Britain was concerned, was approved by the War Cabinet before he 
agreed to it. 

Nothing had given the British nation and the Dominions all over the 
world more true joy than the liberation of France. Bearing in mind some 
of the mistakes of their own foreign policy, the failure of the League, 
the withdrawal of America from the guarantee on the strength of 
which France gave up her claim to a frontier on the Rhine, her loss of 
2 million men in the last war, and the effect of this blood-letting on the 
whole life heart-beat of France he had always felt the liveliest sym- 
pathy with the French in the years of the growth of German power. He 
had always felt, too, that the heart of the French nation was sound and 
true and that they would rise again in their greatness and power. 

It was important to include representatives of France in all discussions 
affecting the Rhine frontiers and general settlement of Germany. 
Hitherto, by force of circumstances, the French Algiers Committee could 
not be a body representative of France as a whole. Now, however, 
progress had been made to enlarge it with new elements, especially from 
the resistance movement and from those who raised the revolt in Paris. 
It was now seen possible to put into force the decree of the Algiers Com- 
mittee whereby at an interim stage the Legislative Assembly would be 
transformed into an elected body reinforced by the addition of new 
elements drawn from inside France. To this body the Committee of 
Liberation would be responsible. Such a step once taken, and seen to 
have the approval of the French people, would greatly strengthen the 
position of France in the circle of the principal Allies. It would render 
possible the recognition of the Provisional Government and the con- 
sequences thereof, which they all desired to bring about at the earliest 
moment. They were now engaged in discussions on these matters with 
both the French and the other Allied Governments. 

The conversations at Dumbarton Oaks had been on the official level 
only, and did not in any way bind the Governments represented. There 
had, however, been assembled a body of principles and the outline of 
the kind of structure which it was a prime purpose of the Allies to erect 
after the total disarmament of Germany had been accomplished. There 
were still some outstanding questions, and they ought not to be hurried 
into decisions upon which united opinion by the various Governments 
responsible was not at present ripe. It was one thing for them in 
London to form and express their own opinion on these matters and 
conten to have them accepted by other Powers as great or greater 
than they. 
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He warned the House not to be disturbed by sensational reports 
emanating from America—a land of free speech. Everything depended 
upon the agreement of the three leading Powers, and he did not think 
satisfactory agreement would be reached till there had been a further 
meeting of the heads of Governments. He hoped this might take place 
before the end of the year. 

It would not be possible for these three Powers to do more in the first 
instance than to act as trustees for the other States, great or smal] 
during the period of transition. 

He concluded with an appeal that no attempt should be made to 
force the pace. Until Germany had been defeated they could not tel] 
what factors, at present unknown, would make themselves manifest, 
and meanwhile they must concentrate on doing everything possible to 
shorten the war, even if only by a day. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

An all-out assault was made on Calais on Sept. 25, and next day some 
3,500 tons of bombs were dropped on the principal forts. On Sept. 28 
the citadel was stormed and next day Cap Gris Nez, with 1,30 
prisoners. The Germans were granted an armistice to evacuate civilians, 
and on Sept. 30 at midnight the German commander surrendered, with 
over 7,000 of the garrison. During the final assault 11,500 tons of 
bombs were dropped on the forts and strong points, for the loss of 11 
aircraft in all. The total of prisoners taken at Havre, Boulogne, *and 
Calais was over 28,000. 

The airborne force near Arnhem was withdrawn on Sept. 25 and 26 
nights. Of the force some 6,500 strong, plus the glider pilots, the 
Commander of the Division and 2,000 unwounded men got back, and 
some hundreds of infantry and of Polish parachutists who landed near 
Elst on Sept. 23 and got across the Lek. About 1,200 wounded were 
left behind. In the fighting the force was believed to have inflicted on 
the Germans losses about twice as heavy as their own, and the success 
of the capture and holding of the Nijmegen bridges was chiefly due to 
them. Very bad weather, making all air operations very difficult, 
was believed by some observers to have tipped the scale between the 
success or failure of the landing in the Arnhem area. The Germans were 
in great force at Elst, between there and Nijmegen, thus preventing 4 
link up, and it was some days before the village was captured and held 
by the 2nd Army. The Luftwaffe made repeated efforts on Sept. 26 
to destroy the Nijmegen bridges, and hit the railway bridge, but did 
no serious damage. 38 aircraft were shot down and 20 damaged for the 
loss of 7 Allied fighters. On Sept. 27 47 more were shot down, for the 
loss of 8 fighters, and on Sept. 29 another 33 or more, with 13 damaged, 
for the loss of 1 fighter, all in attacks on the bridges. 

On Sept. 26 and 27 the 2nd Army succeeded in widening the corridor 
up to the Waal, by taking Oplo, in the east, and then reaching the 
Maas just south of Boxmeer. On the west they took Oss, Heesch, ané 
Best, and further south, in the area between Antwerp and Eindhovet, 
they captured Turnhout and St. Leonard, north of the Antwerp 
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Turnhout Canal. In the north they reached the south bank of the Lower 
Rhine, or Lek, west of Arnhem. The Germans were now putting up very 
strong resistance between Turnhout and Eindhoven, and also on the 
Leopold Canal line, further west. On the Maas line they were reported 
to be digging in in strength in the Venlo area, and further north, south- 
east of Nijmegen, made several counter-attacks from the Reichswald. 

By Sept. 30 the corridor was 30 miles wide, from Boxmeer to within 
4 miles of Hertogenbosch (Bar le Duc). The Germans made many strong 
attacks from points north of the Reichswald Forest on Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1, aimed apparently at isolating Elst and recapturing Nijmegen, 
but suffered heavy losses from Allied air attacks, and had only a few 
local successes. 

On Oct. 2 the 2nd Army attacked at Overloon, south of Oplo, and 
inflicted very heavy losses on the Germans when they counter-attacked. 
Overloon was taken on Oct. 4, and the same day a successful local 
attack was made just south of Arnhem. The Germans were seen to be 
concentrating strong forces east of Nijmegen for further attacks there, 
in order to avert the threat of being outflanked. As the West Wall 
ends at Emmerich it was vital to them to prevent an Allied crossing 
of the Rhine west of that town. 

In the Leopold Canal area and north of Turnhout very strong 
resistance was met, but on Oct. 4 the Poles took Baarle Nassau, just 
over the Dutch frontier, breaking through the main enemy defence 
line. The Canadians were also across the frontier north of Antwerp, 
and cleared both banks of the Scheldt as far as Lillo, 8 miles down 
stream from Antwerp. On Oct. 6 they got across the Leopold Canal 
east of Bruges, but heavy fighting went on for some days before they 
could get a firm foothold on the north bank. They maintained their 
pressure further east, however, with a view to encircling the Scheldt 
Estuary from the east, and on Oct. 7 crossed the frontier due north of 
Antwerp and reached Putte. On Oct. 9 Canadian and British troops 
landed on the south of the Estuary behind the Germans just west of 
Terneuzen, and established 2 bridgeheads. 

On Oct. 2 the U.S. Ist Army attacked north of Aachen, and got across 
the Wurm. They also attacked north-west of Geilenkirchen, near 
Havert, and violent fighting now extended for some 20 miles from there 
down to Aachen. Next day they broke through just south of Ubach 
(south of Geilenkirchen) and on Oct. 4 entered the town and widened 
the salient formed to some 3 miles. Kerkrade and Merkstein, to the 
south-west, were taken, against very strong opposition, and on Oct. 7 
a fresh break-through was made at Alsdorf, 9 miles inside Germany, and 
Alsdorf and Bassweller occupied. The same day another attack was 
opened some 16 miles south of Aachen, and next day a third east of 
Aachen, towards Stolberg, and north, to join up with the forces in the 
salient north of Alsdorf. Enemy resistance was very determined, but 
by Oct. 9 the escape routes eastward from Aachen (held by a strong 
5.5. force) were all under gunfire and the gap was only 14 miles wide. 
The forces north-east of it had reached Wurselen and Weiden, and those 
advancing east from Alsdorf took Schaufenberg. 

On the Moselle front pressure was maintained all along the line 
down to Epinal, which was finally occupied on Sept. 26. Next day all- 
out attacks were begun on the Driant forts just south-west of Metz, 
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and an entrance effected by Oct. 4, but the Germans were able ty 
withdraw into an elaborate system of tunnels and underground works, 
In the Chateau Salins area German counter-attacks were violent and 
persistent, and it was not until Sept. 29 that the town was finally 
occupied. By Oct. 3 the Gremecey forest, north-east of Nancy, had 
been cleared, while in the south, Ronchamp, north-west of Belfort, was 
captured. 

On Oct. 8 the Germans attacked in strength north-east of Epinal, and 
despite heavy losses gained some ground south of Rambervillers. But 
during that and the next day the Americans made progress north- 
north-east of Nancy, taking several towns and beating off violent 
counter-attacks at Fossieux and elsewhere. 

Air operations, besides continuous attacks on German lines of com- 
munications, included the breaching of the dykes at the western end of 
Walcheren Island, whose big guns were preventing the Allies from using 
the port of Antwerp. On Oct. 7 the dykes at Flushing were bombed, 
and by Oct. 9 half the island was under water. 

Air attacks on German war factories and railway centres included 
Osnabruck, Bremen, and Hamm (Sept. 26) by over 1,100 Bs, for the 
loss of 13; Cologne, Ludwigshafen, Kassel, Mainz, etc., by over 1,1 
Bs (Sept. 27), when 41 ’planes were destroyed and 49 lost; Merseburg, 
Magdeburg, Kassel and other factories (Sept. 28) when 36 ’planes were 
destroyed and 61 lost; Brunswick (Sept. 28 night); Hamm, Miinster, 
Bielefeld, and Bottrop, and Sterkrade oil plants (Sept. 30); Kassel, 
Hamm, and Cologne, by over 1,200 Bs, and Siegen, Bonn, places in the 
Ruhr Valley, and Strasbourg and Saarbriicken (Oct. 2) for the loss of 
19; Gaggenau, Nuremberg, Giebelstadt, and Lachen-Speyerdorf (Oct. 
3) for the loss of 24; U-boat pens and floating docks at Bergen, where at 
least 4 vessels were badly damaged (Oct. 4); Cologne, Paderborn, 
Lippstadt, and Wilhelmshaven (Oct. 5), when 21 aircraft were destroyed 
and 18 lost; Hamburg, Harburg, Berlin, Scholven, Sterkrade, etc., in 
6,000 sorties by over 1,250 Bs and strong R.A.F. formations (Oct. 6), 
when 23 ’planes were shot down and 36 sea ’planes destroyed at a sea- 
plane base for the loss of 29; Stettin, Ruhland, Bohlen, Magdeburg, 
Merseburg, Lutzkendorf,’ Kassel, and Zwickau factories, and oil plants, 
a refinery near Vienna, and Gyor airfield and rails east of Budapest 
by over 3,000 heavy bombers (Oct. 7) when 49 ’planes were destroyed 
and 71 lost; the Kembs dam, on the French side of the Rhine south-east 
of Mulhouse, which was breached, depriving the Germans of their 
means of escape across to the German side (Oct. 8); and Coblenz, 
Schweinfort, and Mainz by 1,100 Bs (Oct. 9) of which only 5 were lost. 

Many night attacks on a smaller scale were made on Brunswick, 
Kassel, Berlin, Saarbriicken, Bremen, and Dortmund, with small 1oss, 
and shipping off the Dutch coast and in the canals was frequently hit. 

At sea Allied submarines, between the Arctic Circle and the Aegean, 
sank 37 ships and damaged 10 “‘recently’”’, according to a statement of 
Oct. 1. Most of the large vessels were off Norway, and the small craft 
in the Aegean. 

On Oct. 6 Gen. Marshal, the U.S. Chief of Staff, arrived in France by 
air from Washington. 


The Germans claimed the capture of 6,450 prisoners at Arnhem, and 
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said the killed numbered over 1,500. Some 250 gliders were captured 
and 719 destroyed, and 23 aircraft shot down. At the same time they 
stated (Sept. 29) that the setback to the Allies should not be over- 
rated, and they had nearly completed their plans for a tremendous 
assault, to be synchronized with others on the Eastern Front. The 
enemy's concentration of force in the west had disquieting features, 
but at any rate their attempt to leap-frog into Germany had failed. 

On Oct. 2 they announced that in September they had taken 10,650 
prisoners, captured or destroyed 1,149 tanks, and destroyed 1,307 
aircraft, not counting over 1,000 gliders in Holland. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

On Sept. 27 it was announced that “Land Forces, Adriatic’’ were 
now operating on a wide front in Albania and on the Yugoslav islands, 
having started harassing the Germans in those regions since late in 
May, working in co-operation with the Navy, the R.A.F. and patriot 
forces. 

On Sept. 28 Moscow radio announced that an agreement had been 
reached with Marshal Tito for Red Army forces to enter Yugoslavia 
north of Belgrade, and next day Soviet aircraft were reported to be in 
contact with Tito’s troops, and to be attacking German camps and 
transport. On Sept. 30 the frontier was crossed south of Turnu- 
Severin on a 40-mile front, and Negotin and other towns occupied. 
Progress continued there, and Zajecar and other places north-east of 
Nish were taken, while further north, north-east of Belgrade, Veliki- 
Beckereck (or Petrovgrad) Vrsac, Bela~-Crkva, and Uljima were cap- 
tured. 

Soviet forces linked up with those of the Yugoslav Liberation Army, 
west of Negotin, where they were now in occupation of the gold and 
copper mines. More places were also taken north-east of Belgrade, 
including Pancevo (Oct. 5) and many both north and south of Petrov- 
grad. On airfields there and at Vrsac 76 aircraft were captured. On 
Oct. 6 the Russians reached the Danube south of Belgrade and also 
the confluence of that river and the Tisza, 25 miles north of Belgrade, 
so that they were now at the last natural barrier before Budapest. 
They crossed the Tisza on Oct. 8, after taking Veliki-Kikinda, and occu- 
pied Zenta (due south of Szeged) and other towns. On Oct. 9 it was 
reported that Szeged, the second largest town in Hungary, might fall at 
any moment. 

In Rumania Targul Mures was taken on Sept. 29 and the Muresul 
crossed. Several towns were captured west and south-west of Campu- 
lung, and by Oct. 1 the assault on the Cluj area from across the Muresul 
had begun. The Germans were fighting strongly to prevent the Russians 
from entering Transylvania from the north-east. 

On Oct. 3 Reghinal fell, and the Hungarians announced that Cluj 
was being subjected to a large-scale attack. On Oct. 9 the Russians 
reported the capture, in co-operation with Rumanian troops, of several 
towns west and south-west of Regen. 

In north-west Rumania the Russians crossed the Hungarian frontier 
west of Arad, taking Mako, Bekescsaba, and Gyula on Oct. 6, and 
pushed on to capture Mezo-Tur, Szentes, and other places in the next 
2 days. This brought them to within 65 miles of Budapest. - 
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In Slovakia the patriots, who now comprised the bulk of the former 
regular army, caused the Germans so much trouble that 2 more diy. 
sions, and Luftwaffe formations, were brought in to help the 2 already 
there in holding the main railway lines. 

On the Dalmatian coast Tito’s forces captured Pag Island, north of 
Zara, on Sept. 26, and on Oct. 3 they announced that all the German 
lines of communications in north and central Dalmatia had been cut, 
Naval forces shelled shipping at Zara and gun positions on Corfu, and 
also attacked Maleme airfield and shipping at Rhodes and Leros. (jf 
Salonika a German destroyer was sunk and another badly damaged 
Many small craft were sunk in the Aegean, and Ju. 52 and other aircraft 
evacuating Germans from several of the islands were shot down by 
Beaufighters. 

In Greece, Land Forces, Adriatic, landed at Patras on Oct. 4 night, 
and quickly occupied the port. Next day they took Rion and pushed 
on to Corinth, which was reached on Oct. 8. Patras was undamaged, 
the Germans having left hurriedly when the 1,500 “‘security’’ troops 
(Greeks) surrendered. Samos was captured on Oct. 8, and a landing 
also made at Nauplion, on the Gulf of Argoli. The Germans were now 
reported to be evacuating the whole of the Peloponnese as quickly as 
possible. 

German reports claimed local successes in Yugoslavia, including the 
recapture of Banjaluka (Sept. 29), but admitted losses of ground in 
Rumania. They reported successes in counter-attacks between Szeged 
and Oradea Mare and the repulse of Russian attacks west of Arad. 
On Oct. 4 they said the battle for Szeged was at its height. In Albania 


they claimed to have thrown back British airborne troops in the Valona 
and Himara areas. 


RUSSIA 

In Warsaw it was reported on Sept. 27 that the Home Army and 
the Polish People’s Army were co-operating under a joint command and 
that contact had been established 14 days earlier between this command 
and Gen. Zymierski’s army. German attacks continued with increasing 
weight, and the suburb of Mokotov was completely destroyed. The 
Germans claimed its capture on Sept. 28, with several thousand 
prisoners and over 5,000 civilians who were evacuated. They then 
concentrated on Zoliborz, and isolated it, driving back across the 
Vistula some Russian troops who had reached the left bank. On Oct. 2 
the Poles fired their last shot, and next day the Liberation Committee 
announced that Col. Monter, acting on behalf of Gen. Bor, had sur- 
rendered, but that Bor himself had been absent from Warsaw through- 
out the rising. Reports from other sources 2 days later stated that he 
was captured in the city, with all his staff and some 25,000 troops of 
the Home Army. 

In Latvia the Russians took Cesis and other towns north-east of 
Riga on Sept. 26, and other forces of the 2nd and 3rd Baltic Armies 
moved on Riga from the east, down the Dvina valley. Meanwhile, the 
whole coast of Estonia had been cleared, and a communiqué of Sep! 
29 stated that between Sept. 17 and 26 the Leningrad Front Army ha‘ 
killed over 30,000 of the enemy and captured 15,745. On Sept. 3! 
Moon Island was taken, east of Oesel, and on Oct. 3 Dago. On Oct. 5 
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troops landed on Oesel, and by Oct. 8 the whole island was occupied 
except the Shoerwe peninsula jutting out on the south. 

The defences of Riga were very strong and deep, but the first ring 
was breached during the first few days of October, and on Oct. 7 
several more places north of the port were taken, including Kegums 
hydro-electric station. 

“On Oct. 7 the Russians launched a new attack from the Siauliai 
(Shavli) area in Lithuania, with 2 very strong columns moving towards 
Libau and Memel respectively. In 4 days they advanced over 60 miles, 
and by Oct. 9 had occupied the large locality of Bejaytse, only 12 miles 
from Memel. 

On the Narew violent fighting went on south of Pultusk (30 miles 
north of Warsaw) and the Germans lost large numbers of tanks in 
fruitless attacks on Oct. 7 and 8. 

In South Poland the Russians, on Sept. 26, took Turka, 45 miles 
south-east of Sanok at the northern approaches to the Uzok Pass into 
Ruthenia. They also made progress west and south-west of Delatyn, 
in the Stanislavov region. On Oct. 1 they announced that they had 
reached the Dukla Pass, leading into Slovakia. 

In Finland the Finns made good progress along the coast of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and on Oct. 2 it was announced that they had landed at 
Tornio and then moved east towards Kemi, the railhead. Another 
column going up the coast from Oulu took Kuivianemi, half way to 
Tornio, a third captured Kudasjarvi and crossed into Lapland, a 
fourth, 60 miles further east, pushed on towards Kemijarvi station, 
while a fifth was fighting a Waffen S.S. force north-east of Kuusamo. 

The landing at Tornio cut off the main retreat of the Germans, who 
attacked the port from north and west, but failed to drive the Finns 
out. Russian troops were now supporting them here, and Soviet aircraft 
were active. On Oct. 8 the Finns captured Kemi, with 500 Germans. 

The German reports referred to the defeat of break-through attempts, 
and claimed the destruction of very large numbers of tanks. On Sept. 
29 they stated that in 14 days’ attacks in the north by 100 Soviet 
divisions, the Russians lost over 1,000 tanks, without achieving a break- 
through, and that 698 aircraft were shot down. Most of their com- 
munigués reported successful defensive fighting against superior num- 
bers. In Finland they said their troops retreating reached their 
objectives according to orders. 


ITALY 

On Sept. 26 the 8th Army cleared the ridge between the Marecchia 
and the Uso (popularly identified with the Rubicon) and crossed the 
latter at two points. A night attack broke through the Ist Parachute 
Division’s defences, and several villages were taken up to 6 miles north 
of Rimini. By Sept. 28 the Uso bridgeheads were well-established, and 
all the Gothic Line defences in the 8th Army’s sector had now been 
enetrated. They were described by Gen. Leese as the most formidable 
artificial defences the 8th Army had yet met, and 5 fresh German 
divisions had been rushed up to save them. Very strong opposition 
vas met beyond the Uso, but the Fiumicino was reached by Oct. 1 
and the enemy forced from its east bank from the sea up to Savignano, 
vhere heavy fighting took place. Very bad weather hindered operations 
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in the first few days of October, but by Oct. 8 elements of the 8th Army 
were well across the flooded Fiumicino, and many counter-attack; 
were repulsed. 

The 5th Army met stronger resistance north of Florence, where 3 
new German infantry divisions had recently arrived, but gained some 
ground on the road to Forli at the end of September, captured Castig- 
lione, west of Firenzuola, and also pushed up the road to Imola, taking 
some heights dominating the Florence-Bologna highway. By Oct. | 
they had progressed far enough north-eastward towards the Imola 
road to cause the Germans uneasiness about the line-of retreat of their 
troops facing the 8th Army, and they made many violent counter. 
attacks, especially in the Battaglia and Cappella areas. The 5th 
continued to gain ground slowly, however, both due northward, towards 
Bologna, and towards the Imola road. By Oct. 4 the counter-attacks 
had weakened materially, and U.S. forces made steady progress due 
north, capturing the important road junction of Loiano on Oct. 5. 
They met strong opposition from experienced Alpine troops and lost 
some heights between the Imola and Faenza roads, but made steady 
progress, and by Oct. 9 were only 13 miles from Bologna. West of the 
Florence-Bologna road S. African troops reached M. Stanco, just east 
of the road from Pistoia, but had to withdraw in face of a heavy 
counter-attack. 

Air attacks were maintained on enemy railways and airfields, includ- 
ing Milan, Padua, Mantua, and other centres, and on shipping at 
Genoa. 

On Oct. 7 it was stated that a new German defence line was being 
prepared on the north bank of the Adige, west of the Brenner Pass, 
through Bolzano, Trento, and Verona to a point south of Venice, and 
that much war material was being moved to Germany. 

The Germans reported the killing and capture of large numbers of 
“bandits” in Northern Italy. Most of their reports referred only to the 
repulse of enemy attacks 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Sept. 30 U.S. marines landed on 2 more islands in the Palaus, 
where by the beginning of October it was estimated that over 10,0) 
Japanese had been wiped out. Other operations were confined to 
sea and air attacks on a large number of enemy bases throughout the 
South Pacific and on shipping off the Philippines, the Celebes, and 
elsewhere. Very great damage was done and the opposition met was 
so slight that Allied losses were negligible. 

In the air the principal attacks were: 

Sept. 23. Off the Central Philippines 22 ships sunk and 43 damaged, 
and 36 planes shot down. 

Sept. 24. Batavia bombed from bases in Australia. 

Sept. 25. Off the Celebes 3 cargo ships sunk. 

Sept. 28. Balikpapan, Borneo, bombed, and a cargo ship sunk. 

Sept. 29. Off north-west Borneo 8,500 tons of shipping sunk. © 

Sept. 30. Off north Borneo 4 ships sunk, and in the Formosa Straité 
large whaler factory ship. Balikpapan bombed. 

Oct. 4. Off the Philippines and the Celebes 10 ships sunk ani 
Macassar bombed. Va 
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Oct. 5. Balikpapan bombed and 19 ’planes destroyed. 

The major sea operations were: 

Sept. 28. British submarines reported sinking of 32 ships and 
serious damage to 4. 

Sept. 29. A Dutch submarine sank 2 ships off Java. 

Oct. 5. U.S. submarines reported sinking of 11 ships including a large 
tanker and a destroyer. 

Oct. 8. Marcus Is. shelled all day, and very great destruction done 
ashore; practically no opposition. 

The Japanese admitted the loss of Guam and Tinian, in the Marianas, 
on Sept. 30, and on Oct. 4 announced the death of 7 more admirals, 
making 19 in a month. 


Sino-Japanese War. No news was received of the operations in 
South China except that at the end of September the Japanese were 
stated to be only 40 miles from Kweilin. On Sept. 26 B aircraft made 
a heavy attack on imdustrial areas in Manchuria. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
The Japanese north of Tiddim withdrew at the end of September 
to avoid being surrounded, and by Oct. 5 their positions on the “‘Choco- 
late Staircase” leading up the hillside to Tiddim had been turned. 
They began to withdraw hastily, but the gap still open to them was 
being closed up by Oct. 6. Air attacks were made on the Tiddim road, 
on the Arakan area, and on railways in central Burma. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Sept. 28.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the 
Ambassador to London had informed the British Foreign Office 
verbally that in no case would those accused of war crimes be given 
asylum in Argentine territory or be permitted to deposit capital or 
acquire goods of any kind. He had added that the Government were 
entitled to ask that their good faith be accepted, as the good faith of 
other countries which through proximity would appear more easily 
accessible as refuge had been accepted. 

_ Sept. 29.—President Roosevelt’s remarks on the situation in Argen- 
tina. (see U.S.A.) 


AUSTRALIA. Sept. 26—The Army Minister, appealing for the 
Victory Loan, said that against Japan the Australian Army had 
proportionately made a greater contribution in man-power than any 
other of the United Nations engaged, and its actual contribution was in 
excess of that of most of their allies. 

Sept. 27.—The first contingent of Canadian troops to arrive in Aus- 
tralia landed in Sydney. 


BELGIUM. Sept. 26.—M. Pierlot formed a. Government, with 
M. Spaak as Foreign Minister, M. Gutt, Finance; and M. de Vleeschauwer, 
the Colonies, as before. The resistance movement was represented by 
Dr. Marteaux, Communist, as Minister of Public Health, and M. 
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Demauy, without Portfolio. M. Verbaet was Minister of Justice 
M. Rousse, the Interior; M. de Laveleye, Education; M. Demets, Defence 
M. Vos, Public Works, Comte d’Esquelinnes, Agriculture; M. Delruelk 
Economic Affairs; M. Delsinne, Supplies; M. Vaux, Communications 
and M. Van Acker, Labour. 

Oct. 1.—The Brussels committee of the Front de l'Independeny 
announced an 8-point programme, including active collaboration jy 
the war, punishment of all traitors, action to prevent any attempt at; 
coup d’ Gat or settin ng up of an authoritarian régime, restoration of 
democratic rights and liberties, protection against threats from power. 
ful foreign States, and participation of the resistance movement 
according to legal forms in the exercise of the prerogative of power. 

Oct. 3.—Parliament passed a vote of confidence in the Government 
by 131 votes to 6, after M. Pierlot had read their declaration of policy. 
He also said that the price of liberation continued to increase, and “we 
should commit a kind of treason towards our allies if we forgot it. Bel- 
gium has engaged herself to struggle at the side ef her allies till com. 
plete victory is obtained. We are taking measures to give them mor 
military help by preserving lines of communication and collaborating 
to occupy the Reich”’. 

Oct. 5.—Signature of monetary agreement with Great Britain 
(see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 6.—The Finance Minister, in a broadcast, outlined measures to 
be taken for the reconstruction of the currency and credit position. Al 
existing currency notes would be handed in, all deposits blocked, and 
all securities declared. Releases of limited amounts of currency ané 
bank credit would take place at once, and a new currency issued and 
the old notes cancelled. Special taxes would be levied on undue profits 
which had accrued to anybody during the war. (Since May, 1940 bank 
deposits had doubled, and the note circulation increased by an esti 
mated amount of 50,000 million francs, or say £280 million.) 


BRAZIL. Oct. 3.—President Vargas swore into office an economit 
planning commission, and said‘its main aim would be the large-scale 
development of their resources. The Government would assist al 
worthy enterprises without interfering with private initiative, and the 
scheme embraced the study of all agricultural regions, in order that each 
should grow the crops for which it was best suited. 


BULGARIA. Sept. 27.—Turkish reports stated that the Governmet! 
had “‘invited’’ British and American military missions to leave the 
country, and they had left Sofia, accompanied by Russian officers 
The Propaganda Minister said he had “‘no knowledge that such missiots 
were in Bulgaria, and they made no official contacts’’, according to the 
same report. (There were no British‘or U.S. missions in Bulgaria, but 
certain British and American officers were in Sofia before the Russiats 
arrived.) 

Oct. 3.—The Minister of War told the press that Bulgarian forces ha! 
passed under the command of Gen. Tolbukhin, and “by this actio! 
Bulgaria has become a co-belligerent on the allied side; our task is now 
by loyal policy and energetic collaboration, to become full allies’. 

The News Agency announced that Bulgarian forces in Greek and 
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‘ugoslav territory were remaining behind to “carry out military 
perations against the Germans’. 

Oct. 9.—Agreement for collaboration concluded with Marshal Tito. 
see Yugoslavia.) 


ANADA. Sept. 26.—The U.N.R.R.A. council closed its session, 
after adopting the reports and resolutions of its committees. 


HILE. Oct. 5.—The Cabinet resigned. 


EGYPT. Sept. 27.—El Sayyid Idris El Senussi arrived in Cairo after 
2 month’s tour of Cyrenaica, his first visit for 20 years. He was the 
euest of the British military administration. 

Oct. 4—It was learnt that representatives of the King of Saudi 
Arabia and the King of the Yemen had taken part in the proceedings 
in the preparatory conference for the Pan-Arab Congress, having 
arrived in Egypt after they began, and had insisted that a Palestinian 
Arab representative should sit in the Conference. 

Oct. 7.—The Arab Conference ended, with the signature by represen- 
atives of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Iraq of a protocol 
vhich contained a provision for the formation of a ‘““League of Arab 
States’. This would have a council on which all member States would 
be represented on an equal footing, and its mission would be ‘“‘to 
execute agreements reached between member States; to organize 

periodical meetings to co-ordinate their political programmes with a 
‘iew to making co-operation between them effective so as to safeguard 
heir independence and sovereignty against any aggression; and to 
oncern itself with the general interests of the Arab countries. 

Article 5 stated that “the Conference holds that the engagements 
nade by Britain, which comprise the cessation of Jewish immigration, 
he safeguarding of lands belonging to the Arabs, and the advance of 
Palestine towards independence, constitute rights acquired by the 
Arabs, and that their execution will be a step forward towards the desired 
a 

The Conference, while recognizing the horrors of persecution of the 
Jews in Europe, felt it vital not to confuse the case of Jews with that of 
Zionism, maintaining that “nothing would be more arbitrary and un- 
just than to attempt to settle the question of the Jews in Europe by 
another injustice of which the victims would be the Arabs of Palestine, 
to whatever religious faith they belong”’. 

Oct. 8.—The King dismissed Nahas Pasha and his Government, 
Stating in a letter to him that he had decided to do so “‘as I am anxious 
to see my country governed by a democratic Ministry working for the 
atherland and enforcing the laws of the Constitution in the spirit as 

ell as in the letter, giving equality to all Egyptians in rights and duties 
and bringing to the masses food and clothing”. 
_Ahmed Maher Pasha accepted the charge of forming a new 
rOvernment. 

Aly Maher Pasha, Premier before Nahas Pasha, Makram Ebeid 
cn: Soom Finance Minister, and other political internees were 
eleased. 


Oct. 9.—Ahmed Maher Pasha formed a Cabinet, taking the Portfolio 
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of the Interior himself. Other Ministers were: Foreign Affairs, Mahmy 
Nokrashy Pasha; Finance, Makram Ebeid Pasha; Commerce and Indy. 
try, Ragheb Hanna Bey; Communications, Ibrahim Abaza Bey; Agricy). 
ture, Abdel Ghaffar Pasha; Defence, Maitre Sayed Selim; Public Works 
Mahmud Ghaleb Pasha; Justice, Hafez Ramadan Pasha; Education anj 
Social Affairs, Hussein Heykal Pasha; and the Wa&f (pious foundationg 
Abdel Razek Pasha. Four were Saadists, 4 Independents, 4 Liberals 
and one a Nationalist. 

The Prime Minister told the press that they had not a moment ty 
waste in cleansing the country of corruption, chaos, and oppression, an( 
they must reform and purge, to right the wrongs done by the despotic 
rule just ended. In a letter to the King he said the Government wa 
anxious to co-operate sincerely with her allyin compliance with Egypt's 
treaty obligations and in support of the democratic principles which 
she was making every effort to carry out. 


ESTONIA. Oct. 5.—It was learnt that when the-Red Army reached 
Klooga, near Tallinn, on Sept. 25, they found 86 survivors of some 
thousands of Jews, Estonians, and Russians who had been interned ina 
concentration camp there and all murdered by the Germans except the 
86. Their bodies were afterwards burnt on pyres. About 600 women 
and 80 children were known to have been killed. 


FINLAND. Oct. 4.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the 
nation’s entire energy should be used to bring about relations of neutral 
confidence and understanding with Russia. They must make tremené- 
ous efforts to fulfil their armistice obligations. The Porkkala area had 
already been handed over, with 2 airfields in Southern Finland, relations 
with Germany and her allies had been broken off, and the Army was 
carrying out as speedily as possible its duties in connection with the 
internment of German forces. The measures against international law 
which the Germans had started by taking hostages could in no way 
affect their decision. Every citizen must be personally responsible that 
there were no conflicts which would have an adverse effect on the 
payment of reparations. 


FRANCE. Sept. 27.—The Civil Affairs section of the U.S. 7th Amy 
(G5) issued a report on its work in the south, in which it had acted in 
liaison with the local authorities, not interfering in any way with the 
French Government’s policies or operations. It stated that the Frenci 
had “‘gone about the re-establishment of local government and proceeded 
efficiently towards solutions of pressing problems’. The local and 
regional administrations seemed generally to “‘have popular support, 
and to be doing a competent, effective democratic job” Local polite 
were functioning, and the state of public order had been in genera 
excellent. sea. 
Civilian supply was generally good, except for a critical scarcity ® 
milk, petrol, oil, and transport. Food was scarce in coastal areas, bit 
the arrival of G5 supplies had eased matters. i 
Health was generally far better than was expected, and malnutriti 
was not as bad as was feared, though lack of milk had affected the 
children. The 7th Army had accordingly released from its own stocis 








lifficulties were those of transport. 

There was a severé lack of certain categories of labour, chiefly through 
deportation to Germany, but the French had been most co-operative 
n their efforts to supply the Army with civilian labour. 

Sept. 28.—The Council of Ministers decided upon a form of national- 
zation of the coal mines of the Nord and Pas de Calais Departments, 
and also announced the requisitioning of the Renault motor works. The 
Ministry of Information stated that the mines themselves would not be 
equisitioned, but only their exploitation, which would be taken over 
by an organization to be set up under the Government. 

Sept. 30.—The Navy Minister stated in Paris that the Navy would 
ake part in the war in the Pacific. They must reconquer Indo-China. 
‘he future of the Navy depended on international agreements which 
ould certainly be reached after the war. 

Pétain was reported by the German radio to have moved from Belfort 
into Germany, “‘to protect France’s true interests against the de Gaullist 
surpers and the British and American exploiters’. De Brinon was 
stated to have assumed the presidency of the Committee for the safe- 
guarding of France’s national interests. 

The translations of Mr. Churchill’s speech published in the Paris press 
juoted him as saying that the Provisional Government would be respon- 
ible to the Consultative Assembly of Algiers after it had been reinforced 
»y members of the resistance movement in France. 


onstitution the Algiers Chamber would retain its purely consultative 

haracter, if only because its members had been nominated by the 

overnment. The paper interpreted Mr. Churchill’s declaration as a 
marked withdrawal from previous affirmations. 

Oct. 1.—Gen. de Gaulle, speaking at his native city of Lille, announced 
the Provisional Government’s intention to break the industrial trusts 
and so prepare the way for a “planned national economy’’. They had 
no intention of going back to the political, social, and moral order which 
had brought France to the abyss. He said the concentration of interests 
known as trusts were as much out of keeping with the demands of 
national economy as in the past military feudalism had been out of 
keeping with the needs of national defence. What the Government 
desired was that the State should conduct the entire economic effort 
of the nation for the benefit of all, without necessarily excluding 
private initiative and legitimate profit. France, by providing a fuller 
life, with greater dignity and security for all her citizens, must show the 
ne that the trials and humiliation she had passed through had not 

-€n 1n vain. 

Oct. 6—The Council of Ministers, presided over by Gen. de Gaulle, 
decided unanimously to reject a request made by the Governments of 
Syria and the Lebanon that France should relinquish control of the 
special security troops there, commanded by French officers. 

Oct. 7—Paris radio reported the arrest at Fresnes of Adm. Esteva, 
former Resident-General of Tunisia. 

Oct. 9 —The Provisional Government completed the expansion of the 
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Consultative Assembly, which now consisted of 246 members. Thy 
resistance movement was given 100 of the new seats, making 149 alto. 
gether, and giving it a preponderant majority. The number of senators 
and deputies drawn from the old Parliament was raised from 20 to 6) 
and the additional 40 were to be chosen from the group of 80 member 
who voted against Pétain in the National Assembly. The remainder o 
the seats went to representatives of the Empire. 


GERMANY. Sept. 28.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the war hag 
become a race against time. They still had a chance to win it, byt 
needed time to mobilize their immense reserves. 

The Gestapo were reported to have arrested nearly 300 former 
Berlin leaders of the Stahlhelm, which had been dissolved in 1935, 

The Oversea News Agency, in a broadcast to Hungary, said no 
repetition of the Bulgarian case would be tolerated, and quoted a state. 
ment by the Vdélkischer Beobachter saying that any Governments which 
thought they could “lead their people on to the way of doom”’ were 
mistaken. 

Gen. Eisenhower’s Ist Proclamation to the people was issued, an- 
nouncing that his forces had entered Germany, and came as conquerors, 
but not as oppressors. They would obliterate Nazism and German 
militarism, overthrow the Nazi rule, dissolve the Party, and abolish the 
cruel, oppressive, and discriminatory laws and institutions it had 
created. Military and party leaders, the Gestapo, and others suspected 
of crimes and atrocities would be tried and, if guilty, punished as they 
deserved. 

Supreme legislative, judicial, and executive authority and power 
within the occupied territory were vested in him as Supreme Com- 
mander and Military Governor. All persons there would obey with- 
out question all the enactments and orders of the Military Government. 
Resistance to the Allied Forces would be ruthlessly stamped out. 

All German courts and educational institutions in the occupied 
territory were suspended. The Volksgerichtshof, the Sondergerichte, the 
S.S. police courts, and other special courts were deprived of authority. 
All officials were charged with the duty of remaining at their posts until 
further orders, and obeying and enforcing all orders of Military Gover- 
ment addressed to the German Government or people. This applied 
also to officials, employees, etc. of public undertakings and all persons 
engaged in essential work. 

Oct. 2.—Hitler and Himmler, in a joint order, called up all youths 4 
16, including so-called V olksdeutsche from Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Styria, and Stateless youths with one-quarter 
German blood. Berlin radio reported the death of 5 more general 
killed or died of wounds. 

Oct. 4.—The Oversea News Agency announced that preparations for 
the waging of partisan war in occupied areas already appeared to be fa 
advanced, and that this was indicated by Himmler’s paper the Schwa 
Korps, which stated that the possibility of this was already beginning ® 
take shape in the Aachen area. The Germans behind the enemy frott 
would fight better than the Russian or Yugoslav guerrillas ever did. 
Supremely led and equipped from the inexhaustible store of weapons 0! 
a State which for 5 years had been one great arsenal, the German would 
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» quite a different opponent for the occupying Power from the Soviet 
br Tito bandit. 

In the opinion of the paper, it went on, it would be impossible to set 
»p a German civil administration in an occupied Germany. Even if some 
blackguards were found to do it they would all soon be shot. So there 
‘ould be no German administration, no German executive, no German 
urisdiction. Any official obeying enemy orders was certain presently to 
be found slumped over his desk, cold and stiff. No judge would be able 
o pass a hostile verdict against a German without being found crucified 
n his own window-post overnight. “Hell awaits refugees and Jews who 
ant to return.” 

Goebbels was reported, by the wireless, to have visited Model’s H.Q. 


nnd addressed thousands of workers, telling them that if the enemy 


ucceeded in penetrating on to the soil of Germany a wall of bodies 
ould rise to stop him. The British and Americans were beginning to 
ealize that they must plan for a long, difficult, and costly war of attri- 
ion, and German resistance would harden increasingly, and the people’s 
renadier divisions now being raised would very soon make an extensive 
ontribution to the establishment of a strong western defence. 

After saying that their morale was absolutely unshaken, he referred 
o ‘the renegade Gen. Eisenhower’’, saying the German people would 
ot obey some upstart American, but only and solely Adolf Hitler. 

Oct. 5.—Gen. Dittmar, in a broadcast, said it was exclusively their 
nemies who had turned the war into a neck-or-nothing struggle, and 
hat ‘we on our part may rightly claim that when in 1940 we waged 
ar in the West we showed the utmost consideration for the lives and 
sroperty of our opponents. After victory was won we were generous 


and conciliatory”. In the fighting in Russia they “had to learn” that 


he bulk of the Russian Army was burning with instincts of hatred; the 
nemy was one who had abandoned all restrictions with which human- 
ty had tried to fetter the conduct of war. As for the British and 
mericans, they knew what ruthlessness meant, and “‘its essential 
xpression is their aerial war. There we recognize ice-cold hatred 
lirected from a central body’’. The “V’’ weapons—weapons of retalia- 
ion—were the reply to the enemy’s abuse of humanitarian rules. 
Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the comb-out of industry and commerce 
ad yielded many more men than the armaments industry could at 
he moment absorb. The radio later announced the issue of decrees 
rastically restricting party activities and cutting down food rations. 
he Nazi regional party organizations were to close down, except for 
ork directly connected with the war, and party training and instruc- 
ion was to be reduced to the minimum. Hitler Youth competitions 
ere suspended and the sport training centres and schools closed. 
he bread ration was to be cut from Oct. 16, and the coffee and jam 
ations reduced. 


HE GOLD COAST. Oct. 5.—The Colonial Secretary announced in 
arliament that he had approved in principle recommendations for 
onstitutional reform in the Gold Coast submitted by the Governor. 
they included the grant of an unofficial majority on the Legislative 
ouncil, which would contain representatives of Ashanti as well as of 
he colony. The Legislative Council would consist of the Governor as 
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President, without a vote, and of six official members, nine provincial 
members for the colony, four for Ashanti, five municipal members jy 
be elected by ballot, and six nominated by the Governor. 

The Governor would be granted reserve powers permitting him ty 
override a decision of the Council in the interests of public order, 
public faith, or good government. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Sept. 26.—Joint statement regarding Italy by 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. (see Italy.) oh 

The Minister for Economic Warfare announced in the House of Lords 
the Government’s decision to retain the Black List of traders for a period 
after the end of organized resistance in Germany. The Dominions 
and India had been consulted, and the U.S. and Dutch Governments 
had taken similar decisions. 

In the Commons Mr. Churchill, replying to questions about the pro- 
posed international organization for peace, made it clear that none of 
the Governments represented at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference was 
committed at present. If, as he hoped, agreement was reached on 
joint proposals these would be submitted to the Governments as a basis 
for discussion at a joint conference of all the United Nations. 

About the situation in Warsaw he said the Government had always 
made it clear that they were too far distant from the scene to undertake 
responsibility for ordering or supporting a general rising in Poland, but 
they had consistently used their good offices to promote co-operation and 
co-ordination of plans in these matters between the Polish and Soviet 
authorities and, in spite of formidable difficulties, they had furnished 
military supplies by air to the Home Army. As soon as they learnt that 
the rising had begun they expressed to the Soviet Government the 
hope that, though such co-ordination had not yet been achieved, they 
would nevertheless bring such aid to the Poles as lay in their power. The 
Russians were then engaged in heavy fighting east and north-east of 
Warsaw, but when their operational plans permitted and direct contact 
had been established with the Polish commander in Warsaw they seat 
supplies and provided them with air cover and A.A. support. 

Meanwhile, the R.A.F.; in the face of heavy losses, flew from Italy 
with supplies whenever weather permitted, and on Sept. 18 a large 
force of*U.S. bombers, in an operation planned in co-operation with the 
Soviet High Command, dropped a large quantity of supplies in Warsa¥ 
and flew on to bases in Russia with a Soviet fighter escort. 

Replying to a question about a statement attributed to the chairman 
of the United Nations War Crimes Commission to the effect that if Hitler 
could escape to a neutral country nothing could be done by the Allies 
in the matter, Mr. Churchill said the report of the statement—a cas 
of taking out detached sentences from their context—did aot represent 
accurately what Sir Cecil Hurst said. The Government were resolved t0 
do their utmost to prevent Nazi criminals finding refuge in neutr 
territory, and it was not their intention to let them escape withou! 
“exerting almost every resource that civilized Powers could contet 
plate”’. 

Lord Cranborne, replying to a debate in the Lords on a motion by 
Lord Vansittart, said they could not free the German people as a whole 
from the blame for what had happened in the last 20 or 30 years. 0 
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ould he accept the assumption that the Allies were, if not primarily, 
»t least largely, responsible for the rise of Hitler after the last war. As 
egarded fraternization, Gen. Eisenhower had issued a directive to all 
ommanders categorically prohibiting any fraternization with Germans. 
‘We need not be surprised”’, he said, ‘‘at the outbursts on the part of 
ie German people. They do not necessarily mean that they have 
indergone any change of heart. On the contrary, there is steadily 
accumulating evidence that the German General Staff, anticipating de- 
eat, are already beginning to make preparations for winning the next 
ar.’ There could be no certainty that the German people would not 
ollow new leaders into another war when the time came. It was the 
tern resolve of the British and other allied peoples to make it utterly 
mpossible for Germany to embark on another war. 

Sept. 27.—Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the German Consulate- 
yeneral in Tangier had been closed and its entire staff withdrawn. 
As a result of pressing representations by the Ambassador to Spain 
land by the Consul-General in Tangier 19 German agents had so far been 
xpelled from Spanish Morocco and Tangier, and the Spanish High 
‘ommissioner had promised that 2 more would leave before the end 
yf the month. Information in the Government’s hands, already com- 
municated to the Spanish Government, showed that there would still be 
lat least 4 German agents in Tangier and a greater number in Spanish 
Morocco. The Spanish Government were being left in no doubt that 
he British Government were not satisfied and were insisting on the 
rapid and complete disposal of this question. 

The agreement on petroleum signed with the United States on Aug. 8 
was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 6555. 

Sept. 28.—An agreement on the continuance of control of the 
merchant shipping of the United Nations was published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 6556. It was signed by the Governments of Belgium, 
Canada, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.K., and the 
U.S.A., while the French National Committee had signified that all 
French shipping was, and remained, at the disposal of the United 
Nations. (A statement regarding the agreement was issued on Aug. 8. 
See Bulletin of Aug. 19, p. 693.) 

Sept. 29.—Winding up a debate in the Commons on the problem of 
Germany, Mr. Eden said the one hope remaining to her people was that 
of driving a wedge between the Allies, but that hope, he was convinced, 
would be disappointed. As to the terms of peace, there was only one 
peace which would be acceptable to the British people, and that was a 
peace which took every precaution in their power to see to it that 
neither Germany nor Japan had any avoidable opportunity of starting 
this business again. Certainly, their policy was not only the disarma- 
ment of Germany; if that were their sole policy it would be a fault, but 
Itwas not so. The phrase “‘unconditional surrender’’ had been criticized. 
rhat meant, in the Prime Minister’s words, that ‘‘the Allies will not be 
bound to Germany at the moment of surrender by any pact or any 
obligation. Unconditional surrender means that the victors have a free 
hand, and are not to be bound to the Germans as a result of a bargain 
struck’’, It meant they were not prepared to make a negotiated peace. 
The reasons for that were based on the experience of history. Docu- 
ments issued about German activities immediately after the last war 
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showed a devastating indictment of the complete absence of Germa 
sincerity from the very beginning in fulfilling any of the disarmamey 
stipulations of the Treaty. He believed that over the whole range ¢ 
the disarmament stipulations the military authorities practised jp. 
geniously and universally, and to a certain extent successfully, evasion 
and obstruction at all possible points. He also believed that this policy 
received the general support of all the early Governments of th 
Weimar Republic. 

The German General Staff were already thinking in terms of the 
next war, and in addition, Himmler was preparing for the organization 
of continued resistance during the allied occupation, training young 
Nazis for that purpose. The Germans knew that their main work, fo; 
the pursuit of their purposes, was to lay the foundations of a secret 
organization intended to operate many years ahead. These foundations 
were being laid now by Himmler’s organization, to revive the spirit and 
meaning of Nazidom—of this he was absolutely convinced. 

As to France, the Prime Minister had not meant to imply that ther 
could be no recognition of the Provisional Government until an election 
had been held. As they understood the decrees issued in Algiers, 
however, the Provisional Government intended very shortly to set upa 
consultative body, and it was to that process that he had referred. 
The Government wished to see France an equal and a potent partne 
in all their affairs, and they were already in discussion with their allies 
about this problem of the recognition or non-recognition of the Pro- 
visional Government as such. 

As to their relations with Russia and Poland, there was no subject 
which gave the Government—or himself—more concern, and thete wa 
none on which they had laboured more consistently to try to contribute 
to a lasting solution. At the Moscow and Teheran Conferences, and 
many times since, they had made it plain how much importance they 
attached to a settlement of the differences between the Russians and 
the Polish Government. As to the Warsaw situation Britain hersel 
had done everything in her power to aid the garrison from the first 
moment of the rising, and the Government had also done everythirg 
in their power by diplomatic initiative to co-ordinate the efforts 0 
their allies in the same sense. 

The work at Dumbarton Oaks had been described as 90 per cett 
successful by President Roosevelt. He himself had not expected 
complete solution of these vexed problems at a first sitting—they mus! 
build on sure foundations, and it would be better to take a little time, 
if need be, to do that. He was in agreement with everything that ha 
been said as to the need for close collaboration with their neighbours 1 
Western Europe and with the smaller Powers generally. No one shoul 
think that with the defeat of Germany that issue was at an end. Tht 
problem of Germany would be a continuing one. It was tne key to tit 
foreign policy which Britain must pursue. The principal danger 
Europe would be the re-emergence of a militant Germany. 

Mr. Eden also referred to Bulgaria, and said no armistice would & 
signed with her until she had withdrawn her troops from Greece alt 
Yugoslavia. ° 

Oct. 3.—The Lord Chancellor, speaking in the Lords, gave an asst 
ance that there was no ground for thinking that Allied policy in regal 
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ermanfets the lesser war criminals would allow the arch criminals who had 
lamen{ {EB nspired the Germans in their infamies to escape their proper fate. The 
inge offf/idefence that they were carrying out superior orders was no excuse for 
ed in. MMthose who perpetrated crimes which they must know to be wicked and 
Vasionfmnjustified. The fact remained, however, that it was those who gave 
policy mmthe orders who were even more deserving of punishment. The fate of 
of thelmmthe supreme criminals was quite as much a political as a juridical issue. 
As to the question of refuge in neutral countries, in recent weeks the 
of theMBAllies had addressed the sternest warnings to them, and assurances 
ization fmhad been given, one after the other, that they would not give access to 
young {war criminals. The Allies had made it clear that they would regard any 
rk, fori/shelter given to such criminals as a violation of the principles for which 
secret fmmthey were fighting. All measures of control were being used to keep a 
lations f/™check on the movements of such persons; use was being made of the 
rit an/fmBritish system of control of passengers and crews to ensure that they 
hould not escape oversea. 
t there Lord Cranborne, replying to a debate on the war situation, said that 
lection fi/n the improved military situation of to-day there were 3 main aims of 
Igiers, HBBritish policy: (1) to foster good relations with the Allies and between 
‘t upafimmthe Allies themselves; (2) to put the occupied countries on their feet 
ferred, mand to encourage national unity; and (3) to assist in preparations for 
artnerfimending the war and for building the post-war world. 
r allies As to Italy, he said it was the view of the Prime Minister and Presi- 
e Pro fiment Roosevelt that the Italian people were now working their passage. 
n their view, and with the full agreement of the War Cabinet, there 
ubject Hwas a recognition that the time had come when there should be a 





















te wa further improvement and mitigation in their relationship with the 
ribute M@talian Government. It was not a question of propping up that 
s, aud #Uovernment, but of giving a chance for democratic government to 
e they Hurvive. 


1S and In the preparations for the post-war period they must not be caught 
hersel Mapping again. German militarism, whether it was that of the General 
e first Ptafi or of the Nazi Party, was the one constant danger to European 
ything Hmpeace. In the European Advisory Committee good progress was being 
rts o! made, and at Dumbarton Oaks there had been eminently satisfactory 

esults. It was now known that the U.K., the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
r cet vere thinking along the same lines, and differences had been whittled 
‘ted sown to a few outstanding points. But the machinery, however good, 


mus! vould only achieve its purpose if all the members of the world organiza- 
time ion truly desired its success and were prepared to make sacrifices to 
at had hat end. A yet more difficult task was to make democracy safe for the 
urs in evorld; it meant subordinating one’s national interest to the general 


should Hood. 

. Th U.N -R.R.A. H.Q. in London stated that no such procedure as that 

to the lentioned by the Yugoslav Liberation Committee had ever been 

er t)Pontemplated, much less proposed, for the distribution of help in 
bberated territory in Yugoslavia. On the contrary, a resolution passed 

ild be Rt the first session (in Atlantic City in 1943) laid it down that the 

e ani Magesponsibility for distribution of relief and rehabilitation supplies 
hould be borne by the Government or recognized national authority 

assur hich exercised administrative authority in the area concerned. 

egard Mr. Dingle Foot stated in Parliament that for 2 years the Govern- 
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ment had administered a system of passenger and crew contro] on al] 
neutral ships sailing to and from European ports. In recent weeks 
outward-bound Spanish ships had been required, as a condition of the 
ship’s navicert, to call at British control bases where the authorities 
could satisfy themselves that no unauthorized persons were on board. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare gave, in the House of Commons, 
an estimate of Germany’s losses of metal supplies since 1943. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Churchill stated in Parliament that so far as the Britis) 
list of war criminals was concerned Hitler, Géring, Goebbels, and 
Himmler were included, but “it should not be assumed that the proce- 
dure of trial will necessarily be followed’’. He was not in a position to 
make any statement about the United Nations’ list at the present time: 
they had to consider a lot of countries and were working in touch with 
a great many countries. “We have not completed our job yet’, he 
added, ‘‘and I am not able to give full answers respecting international 
bodies and international procedure.”’ 

Mr. Eden stated that the Ambassador in Madrid had received assur- 
ances that it was not the intention of the Spanish Government to 
provide asylum for war criminals in Spain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at the Mansion House 
about the Bretton Woods Conference, said the Government were in no 
way committed to acceptance of the final draft, but if they found that 
the United States and other countries important in international trade 
and finance decided that it was acceptable to them they must not reject 
it lightly. It had been suggested that it meant a return to the gold 
standard. If by this critics were thinking of a system under which the 
external value of sterling was fixed and the internal credit polic? was 
made subservient to the maintenance of that value, to that system 
(if it ever existed in such a crude form) they did not propose to return. 

The Canadian Minister of Defence arrived in England from Italy. 

Mr. Eden was asked in Parliament whether the Government were 
opposed to the return of her Colonies to Italy and whether their 
declaration that the Italian Empire in Africa was irretrievably lost 
would be strictly adhered to. He replied “Yes, sir’’. 

Oct. 5—A monetary agreement was signed with the Belgian 
Government fixing the rate of exchange at 176.625 francs to the {1, 
not to be varied except after mutual consultation. It provided that 
if one of the Governments adhered to a general international mone 
tary agreement the terms would be reviewed. It was to remain i 
force for 3 years, unless terminated by 3 months’ notice on either side. 
The text was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6557. 

Mr. Churchill, in a statement in Parliament on the fate of Warsav, 
said that in spite of all the efforts of the Soviet Army the strong Germai 
positions on the Vistula could not be taken. British, American, Polis), 
and Soviet airmen did all they could to succour the Poles, but althoug) 
this sustained their resistance beyond what would have seemed possible, 
it could not turn the tide. He wished, he said, to express their respect 
for all Poles who fell and suffered at Warsaw, their sympathy with the 
Polish nation in this further grievous loss. 

Oct. 7.—Lord Swinton was appointed Minister of Civil Aviation, 4 
new department, and Sir William Jowitt, Minister of Social Insurance 
(Designate). 
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(Oct. 9. -Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 
The joint statement on U-boat warfare in September reported a lull, in 
hich losses had been almost as lowas in May, the best month of the war. 
he enemy might, however, hope to renew his offensive’in the autumn, 
pnd the campaign demanded increasing attention. 
It was announced that the Government had received the report of the 
ritish delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. It stated that 
nereement had been reached on a wide range of subjects, and tentative 
proposals made for the establishment of a general international organ- 
zation under the title of The United Nations. 
Oct. 10.—The text of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals was published 


in the press. 





GREECE. Sept. 28.—It was officially announced that a conference 
had recently been held at Allied H.Q. attended by the Allied C.-in-C. 
Mediterranean, Gen. Scobie, G.O.C. for Greece, M. Papandreou and 
‘ther members of the Government, and Generals Zervas and Sarafis. 
The two last declared their full acceptance of the orders of the Govern- 
ment and of the Supreme Allied Commander, under whose orders the 
rovernment had placed all Greek forces operating in the country. 
Decisions were taken with complete unanimity for the co-ordination of 
the struggle for the liberation of Greece. 

Sept. 29.—Greek circles in Cairo expressed incredulity at reports that 
E.A.M. elements in Thrace had signed an agreement with the Bulgarian 
sovernment. 

The southern areas of Greece were reported to be quiet and orderly, 
and nearly free of Germans, but grave disorders were believed to be 
aking place in the north, where rival bands were fighting each other. 

Sept. 30.—M. Burdaras, appointed by the Government to be Gover- 
nor of the Aegean Islands, arrived in Chios. (This was the first occasion 
hat power had been exercised by M. Papandreou’s Government on 
liberated territory.) 

Oct. 2.—Gift of foodstuffs to be sent by New Zealand. (see New 
Zealand.) 

Oct. 6.—M. Papandreou received a telegram from Gen. Mandakis, 
he E.A.M. leader, and from two leaders of the Communist Party 
mphatically denying all knowledge of any agreement with the Bul- 
garian Government. A Bulgarian unit was still in the town of Drama 
ersecuting the patriots and fighting the E.L.A.S. (the National 
Liberation movement forces). 


UNGARY. Oct. 5.—Turkish reports stated that the Cabinet had 
esigned, but the Regent had ordered the Ministers to remain at their 
posts. Reports were also current that local Nazis had attempted to 
seize Government offices in the chief towns. 


; NDIA. Sept. 27.—Mr. Jinnah announced that his conversations 
ith Mr. Gandhi had been terminated, and released the correspondence 
hat passed between them. He said Mr. Gandhi had from the very 
utset made it clear that he had approached Mr. Jinnah in his individual 
apacity and that he represented no one but himself, but had assured 
1m (Jinnah) that he was really open to conviction and conversion to the 
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Moslem League resolution of March, 1940 defining Pakistan. }, 
(Jinnah) had then placed before him everything and every aspect of the 
Moslem point of view, but had failed to convert Mr: Gandhi. 

The correspondence showed that Mr. Gandhi maintained that the 
theory of the two nations was unreal, and that in practice the Moslem 
resolution would mean the ruin of the whole of India. He also insisteg 
that the Congress ‘‘Quit India” resolution was not inconsistent with the 
Moslem resolution, and he therefore could not withdraw it. He said 
his life’s mission was Hindu-Moslem unity, which could not be achieved 
without the foreign ruling Power being first ousted: hence the first 
condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination was the 
achievement of independence by joint action among the bodies and 
groups in India. 

Mr. Jinnah said the only solution of India’s problem was to accept 
the division of the country as laid down by the Moslem League resolu- 
tion. The achievement of independence before the settlement of the 
Pakistan issue was putting the cart before the horse. 


ITALY. Sept. 26.—A statement issued by Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt said that the Italian people had in the past 12 month 
demonstrated their will to be free, to fight on the side of the democracies, 
and to take a place among the United Nations, devoted to principles 
of peace and justice. It went on: ‘We believe we should give encour- 
agement to those Italians who are standing for a political re-birth of 
Italy and are completing the destruction of its Fascist system. We 
wish to afford the Italians a greater opportunity to aid in the defeat of 
our common enemies. The American and British peoples are, of Course, 
horrified by the recent mob action in Rome, but feel that a greater 
responsibility placed on the Italian people and on its Government wil 
most readily prevent a recurrence of such acts. 

“An increasing measure of control will be gradually handed over to 
the Italian administration, subject, of course, to that administration’ 
proving that it can maintain law and order and the regular adminis- 
tration of justice. To mark this change the Allied Control Commission 
will be renamed ‘The Allied Commission’.”’ 

The British High Commissioner would assume the additional title 
of Ambassador, the rank already held by the U.S. representative, an 
Italy would be invited to appoint representatives to Washington an¢ 
London. 

First and immediate considerations were the relief of hunger, sick- 
ness, and fear, and U.N.R.R.A. had accordingly been asked to declare 
for the sending to Italy of medical and other essential supplies. Firs 
steps should at the same time be taken towards the reconstruction of a! 
Italian economy, and taken primarily as military aims to put the ful 
resources of Italy into the war. For military reasons the Italiats 
should be assisted to restore such power systems, railways, roads, ete 
as entered into the war situation. 

The application of the Trading with the Enemy Acts should be mot 
fied so as to enable business contacts with Italy and the outside world 
to be resumed. 

The Cabinet issued a statement laying down conditions for agreemet! 
among the six parties in the Government. They said the political true 
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must be observed and agitation for far-reaching social changes sus- 
pended until the whole country could be consulted; urgent problems 
must be solved solely from inside the Government; the attacks of 
reactionary forces must be faced by maintaining respect for Govern- 
mental authority; and the parties must subordinate the activity of their 
press and organizations to the high aim of liberating the country and 
creating a democratic State. 

Sept. 27.—The Foreign Under-Secretary said the Churchill-Roosevelt 
statement was a historical document and an act of justice comparable 
with the removal of the word “‘control’’ from the title of the Allied 
Commission. Asked about their relations with Japan he said there was 
no limit to their collaboration with the United Nations. 

Sept. 28.—The Rome papers published reports that 77 Trieste 
citizens had been hanged publicly by the Germans as a reprisal for the 
shooting of 7 German soldiers. 

Oct. 5—The British Ambassador saw Signor Bonomi, who asked 
him for a clarification of what was said about the Italian Colonies in 
the House of Commons on Oct. 4. Many newspapers asked what was to 
become of the Colonies, in view of the fact that under the Atlantic 
Charter Britain and the U.S.A. declared that they were not seeking 
territorial aggrandisement. 

Oct. 8—Diplomatic representatives were appointed to Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. 


MEXICO. Sept. 30.—The Senate ratified the settlement with the 
United States regarding the expropriation of American oil companies’ 
property. (Under this the Government paid some $24 million, plus 
3 per cent interest from the date of expropriation—1938.) 

Oct. 9 —King Carol (of Rumania) left the country for Brazil. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Sept. 28.—The Queen sent King George VI 
a message expressing her admiration and that of her people for the 
tenacity and heroism of the Airborne Division near Arnhem, and their 
grief at the loss of so many brave young lives. She received a reply of 
thanks from King George. 

Oct. 2.—The inhabitants of the islands in the Scheldt estuary received 
a message from the Supreme Allied Command urging them to leave the 
islands, or if that were impossible remove themselves to a place of 
safety, well away from all military objectives, as there was every 
likelihood that a severe and prolonged air bombardment would shortly 
be carried out against enemy troops and installations on the islands. 

Oct. 3.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the people from 
London, said that now that they were compelled to drain the cup to 
the last bitter drop he felt the need to testify on behalf of the Govern- 
ment how they all, who were privileged to live in free territory, 
sympathized with them. They knew what was happening in Holland, 
and that every delay in the advance of the Allies across the large rivers 
meant to the people more executions, more vandalism, and hunger for 
many, and went on: “I ask you to realize that the Allied Supreme 
Command has done everything and continues to do all that is humanly 
possible to speed up the destruction of the German armies and your 
liberation.” They should remember that their sufferings had been 
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equalled, or even surpassed, by what the airborne troops, including 
Dutchmen, had endured round Arnhem, where thousands had died fo; 
the liberation of their country. 

Oct. 6.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, said the 
real ordeal of the people was only just about to begin. The next fey 
weeks would decide not whether they were going to be richer or poorer 
after the war, but whether as a modern civilized nation they would be 
able to, play their part in the world of the future. Already the major 
cities were faced with the certainty that, unless the Germans were 
driven out in the immediate future, supplies of food would be exhausted 
and all gas, electricity, and power completely cut off before the month 
ended. Their modern equipment was being systematically destroyed, 
and the agricultural land was ruined for years to come. 

He described to the press in London the German preparations for still 
more extensive flooding and their wholesale destruction of port installa- 
tions, power plants, pumping stations, etc. Transport was paralysed 
as a result of the railway strike, food and coal were not reaching the 
cities, and it was estimated that in many of them sewerage and the 
supply of drinking water would cease in about 5 weeks’ time. 

The Germans had taken the most ruthless reprisals for the railway 
strike, and shot 13 out of 16 officials arrested. They had confiscated the 
stocks of food and fuel held by wholesalers and retailers in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and other cities. They made an offer by:radio, directed to 
London, to supply Holland with coal on condition the strike was called 
off, but the Government had rejected it, and broadcast their reasons to 
Holland. The Germans would have misused the railways, and the Allies 
would have had to take over the work now done by the strikers. - 

The Foreign Minister told the press that the Germans had destroyed 
Berkel, between Rotterdam and The Hague, and driven the whole 
population into the countryside. They had disclaimed all responsibility 
for feeding, or letting supplies reach, the 7 million people north of the 
Rhine, and had confiscated all transport for the use of the German 
Army. Two belts of land running parallel to the coast from the 
Rhine delta to the Zuyder Zee and large areas in the delta itself had 
been flooded, and preparations made to blow up dykes and lock gates 
which would flood nearly half the country. Some 6,000 special demoli- 
tion troops were destroying Rotterdam docks, and preparations made 
to destroy Amsterdam, Schiedam, and Vlaardingen docks. 





NEW ZEALAND. Oct. 2.—The Prime Minister announced that the 
Government and people were sending a substantial shipment of foot- 
stuffs as a gift to Greece immediately the enemy had been driven out. 


NORWAY. Oct. 6.—Stockholm reports stated that ever since Sept. 
19 German women and children and Norwegian-born women marie 
to Germans had been leaving for Germany. Germans remaining 
Norway had been ordered to live in special areas, where no Norwegia"s 
were allowed. 

Several acts of sabotage were reported, including the blowing up !é 
gun factory on Sept. 16 and of transformer stations serving alummium 
works and arms factories. 
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PALESTINE. Sept. 28.—A number of police stations were attacked 
in the night, including one at Haifa, and others at Qatra, Beit Dayan, 
and Qalqilya, in the area east of Jaffa. Two policemen were killed. 

Sept. 29.—The assistant-superintendent of police was shot dead in 
Jerusalem by two men, who escaped in a car. 


POLAND. Sept. 26.—Mr. Churchill’s statement regarding help to the 
Home Army in Warsaw. (see Great Britain.) 

It was learnt that Gen. Bor’s real name was Komorowski, and that 
he was a Lieut.-General who commanded a cavalry brigade in the 
campaign of Sept. 1939, and afterwards helped to organize the under- 
ground army. Gen. Sikorski had appointed him C.-in-C. of that force 
on July 3, 1943. The Germans put over 200 secret agents on his 
track and offered £400,000 for his capture alive. 

Sept. 28.—The Prime Minister, as leader of the Peasant Party, 
received a message from members from 15 liberated districts who had 
been able to attend a conference in Lublin. They paid a tribute to his 
determined and unbreakable attitude in the matter of national defence 
and the sovereignty of the Republic, and declared that they were 
always standing up for the defence of Poland’s sovereignty in spite of 
hard persecutions. 

The conference also sent messages to Marshal Stalin, President 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill. To the Marshal they said the nation 
would live for ever in friendship with the Soviet Union and the Red 
Army, a friendship based on freedom, democracy, and the right to 
sovereign self-determination. 

Sept. 30.—A statement from the President’s office announced the 
appointment of Gen. Komorowski as C.-in-C. of the armed forces, and 
said he would assume his duties as soon as he was able to do so “at 
the seat of the President and Government”. Until then his functions 
would be shared by the President, the Minister of Defence (Gen. 
Kukiel), and the Chief of Staff (Gen. Kopanski). 

The President sent a personal message to Gen. Sosnkowski saying 
that “in relieving you from your post as C.-in-C. I feel bound to state 
that in this post you deserved well of your country. Circumstances 
have forced me to take this decision, but I am convinced that your 
great services and gifts and your unyielding loyalty to the ideals of the 
nation will in due time be used for the Polish cause”’. 

He also issued an Order of the Day to the armed forces announcing 
the change, and referring to the new C.-in-C. as “the heroic commander 
of the Home Army, the now world-famous Gen. Bor’”’. 

Gen. Sosnkowski also issued an Order of the Day, saying that the 
reason why they were fighting so determinedly on many fronts and 
why Warsaw now fought amid ruins and conflagrations was ‘‘not that 
we should, at the close of this war, have demands made on Poland for 
the sacrifice of her soil and her sovereign. rights which she possessed 
poe 5 years ago, she stood firm against aggression, together with her 
allies 

Statements in Moscow by the chairman of the Liberation Committee 
and Gen. Zymierski. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 3—Dztenntk Polski, reporting the views of Poles in London, 
said Gen. Komorowski was maintaining constant contact with his 
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superiors in London and with the officers of Allied States who were 
standing beside the soldiers of the Home Army. When the Soviet 
Government finally agreed to the landing of American planes in Russia 
and decided itself to send help to Warsaw, M. Morawski and Gen, 
Zymierski began to call the people of Warsaw to fight on, to assert 
that the rising had found support among the entire people of the capital, 
and to speak of subordinating all units to one Polish commander, 
Gen. Zymierski knew perfectly well that liaison was established with 
Marshal Rokossovsky. He claimed the role of C.-in-C. himself, but 
did not order the Polish airmen under his command to fly to Warsaw 
and drop supplies, though at that time 150 Polish airmen perished 
while bringing help from Italy. Worse still, he ordered the disarming 
and arrest of detachments and leaders of the underground army, as 
well as detachments which were marching to help Warsaw. He had 
also dissolved the Home Army in the Lvov area. 

In the Lublin district the local Government delegate and three 
generals were arrested and later deported to the east, with about 200 
officers and men of the Home Army, while a detachment of 700 men 
going to the relief of Warsaw was dissolved. A Volhynia division, 
tactically under the command of the Soviet Army and marching on 
Warsaw with the Russians, was disarmed and dissolved in the Lublin 
and Otwock regions, the operational territory of Gen. Zymierski. 
Units of the Home Army from the Cracow district, marching on War- 
saw, were also dissolved. The paper concluded by accusing “the 
gentlemen of the Lublin committee’”’ of not only not helping Warsaw, 
but of ‘actively interfering’. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement announcing the fail of 
Warsaw after 63 days’ fighting, in which the garrison and population 
fulfilled their soldierly duty beyond the limits ef human endurance and 
gallantry. 

Oct. 4.—The Prime Minister received a message from Warsaw from the 
“Home Council of Ministers” announcing that the Germans had 
demanded a complete evacuation of the capital by all civilians, and 
asking him to call the attention of the whole world to this. (The 
Home Council consisted of the Deputy Premier and three Ministers, 
residing in Poland.) It also appealed for the International Red Cross 
to look after the Pruszkow internment camp and hospitals. 

Information reaching the Polish Red Cross showed that 243,000 
Poles had passed through the Pruszkow camp. The number there on 
Sept. 17 had been only 4,000. 

Oct. 5.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the fate of Warsaw. (sé 
Great Britain.) 


RUMANIA. Oct. 4.—Bucarest radio reported the arrival in the 
country of a Yugoslav Committee, and the presence there of a Czech 
Committee. At meetings of the Government parties it was decided 
to carry out a purge of those responsible for what happened betwee 
1940 and 1944, and also the guilty men for the period 1938 to 1940. 


SPAIN. Oct. 4.—Report of assurances given to British Ambassador 
regarding war criminals. (see Great Britain.) 
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SWEDEN. Oct. 1.—The Government granted a Finnish request for the 
supply of 150,000 tons of grain, 10,000 tons of sugar, and other 
foodstuffs needed by Finland owing to the cessation of supplies from 
Germany. 

(ct. 2.—Stockholm police arrested Anthoni, ex-chief of the Finnish 
State Police, who had entered the country after being forced to resign 
his post in Helsinki some months before. 

The Minister of Justice told the press that the Government’s general 
standpoint was that Sweden would not harbour war criminals. 

Oct. 6.—The.cultural counsellor at the German Legation resigned and 
applied for asylum as a political refugee. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Oct. 6.—French decision regarding 
control of special troops in Syria. (see France.) 


TANGIER. Sept. 27.—Statement in Parliament regarding German 
agents in Tangier. (see Great Britain.) 


TURKEY. Oct, 1.—M. Sarper was appointed Ambassador in Moscow. 


U.S.A. Sept. 25.—Mr. Dewey, replying to President Roosevelt’s 
speech of Sept. 23, said it plumbed the depths of demagogy by dragging 
into the campaign the names of Hitler and Goebbels, by quoting 
Mein Kampf, and by making reckless charges of ‘‘fraud’’ and ‘“‘false- 
hood’. He would ‘never, he said, make a speech to one group of 
Americans inciting them to hatred and distrust of any other group. In 
other nations the product of such discord had been Communism or 
Fascism. 

In March, 1940 Mr. Roosevelt had been in office 7 years, yet the 
depression was still with them, and 10 million Americans were still 
unemployed—those were the figures of the American Federation of 
Labour. His own statement that they were unprepared for war in 1940 
was absolutely true. They could put in the field as a mobile force only 
75,000 men. 

Sept. 26.—Joint statement regarding Italy by President Roosevel 
and Mr. Churchill. (see Italy.) 

The State Department announced that after Oct. 1 American ships 
northbound from S. America would not be allowed to call at Argentine 
ports. Changes in routes, as in this case, where ships were being 
diverted from Argentina for other areas, were a result of war require- 
ments. Those countries which were contributing effectively to the 
prosecution of the war would, of course, continue to receive sympathetic 
consideration with respect to American ships. 

Sept. 28.—Mr. Hull issued another warning to neutral countries 
which had not yet declared their intention to refuse asylum to Hitler 
and other war criminals. Sweden, Turkey, Spain, and Switzerland had 
assured the Government that they would not help Axis and Fascist 
fugitives to escape just punishment, but he indicated that the declara- 
ion by the Argentine Chargé d’Affaires was not considered sufficient; 
it needed confirmation by his Government. 

Sept. 29.—The representatives at Dumbarton Oaks of the Govern- 
ments of the U.K., the Soviet Union, and the U.S.A. issued a joint 
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statement reading: ‘“‘The chairmen of the delegations have to-day 
issued the following statement:—Conversations between the United 
States, United Kingdom, and Soviet Union delegations in Washington 
regarding the establishment of a world security organization have now 
been completed. These conversations have been useful and have led 
to a large measure of agreement on recommendations for the general 
framework of the organization and, in particular, for the machinery 
required to maintain peace and security. The three delegations ar 
making reports to their respective Governments, who will consider 
these reports and will in due course issue a simultaneous statement on 
the subject.”’ 

The U.S.-British-Chinese phase of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
was opened, with Dr. Wellington Koo heading the Chinese delegation. 

President Roosevelt told the press he had followed with increasing 
concern the paradoxical situation developing in Argentina, where the 
vast majority of the people had remained steadfast in attachment 
to their own free and democratic institutions, while their Government 
had “‘repudiated solemn inter-American obligations’ and were res- 
ponsible for the growth of Nazi-Fascist influence and _ increasing 
application of Nazi-Fascist methods. He said he subscribed “whole- 
heartedly” to Mr. Churchill’s words of Aug. 2, when he said that “not 
only belligerents but neutrals will find that their position in the world 
cannot remain entirely unaffected by the part they have chosen to play 
in the crisis of the war’’. 

He issued the text of a letter addressed to the head of the Foreign 
Economic Administration setting forth the policies that organiaation 
should follow when the military resistance of Germany was overcome. 
He went on to say that the subject of post-war Germany could be 
approached from two points—would that period begin on the day that 
Germany “folded up’, or should it be considered as a long-range 
problem? What was called his “‘directive’’ had the full approval of the 
State, War, and Treasury Departments, he said. His instructions 
touched 8 points: export control, strategic and critical raw materials, 
preclusive buying, economic warfare, lend-lease, surplus property, 
control of the war-making power of Germany, and reconstruction and 
future foreign trade. He denied emphatically that there had been any 
“split” in the Cabinet Committee on the subject. 

A direct air service between New York and Paris was opened by the 
Army air transport command. 

Oct. 2.—Mr. Hull told the press that American officers who had beet 
requested to leave Sofia would shortly return. The incident was 
apparently due to a local misunderstanding. 

Chinese representatives took part in the second phase of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference, and were informed of the progress made 1 
discussing the framework of the proposed security organization. 

Oct. 3.—President Roosevelt, speaking to the press about Chinese 
complaints that Allied help had been pitifully small, said that !8 
months previously between 2,000 and 3,000 tons of supplies wer 
delivered by air monthly; a year ago it was 10,000 tons; and to-day over 
20,000—a very excellent performance. The story of how the air route 
was developed as a supply line was an epic. What had been done was 
“an amazing achievement”’. 
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Oct. 4. —The State Department announced that the U.S. and British 
Governments had requested the neutral nations to prevent enemy 
leaders from “retaining their loot or finding a safe haven” for their 
wealth in neutral countries. It stated that the enemy was now increas- 
ing these activities, so as to salve his assets, perpetuate his economic 
influence abroad, and conserve his power to plan future aggrandisement 
and world domination. It considered co-operation, by neutrals in dealing 
with this matter to be of “primary importance to the welfare of 
occupied nations, to the protection of the lives and property of their 
nationals, and to the peace and security of the post-war world”. 

President Roosevelt announced that supplies to prevent hunger, 
sickness, and fear among civilians would be sent to Italy during the 
winter on an expanded basis. They would include 150,000 tons of wheat 
and flour, and would help to rebuild Italy so that her people would be 
“enabled to increase their already significant contributions towards the 
defeat of the enemy”’. 

Oct. 7—The Dumbarton Oaks Conference ended, and a statement by 
the chairmen of the British, United States, and Chinese delegations 
declared that their conversations regarding the establishment of a world 
security organization had now reached a satisfactory conclusion. It 
went on, “the conversations afforded the delegations an opportunity of 
full and frank exchange of views and resulted in an agreed set of 
proposals for the general framework of. an international organization 
and the machinery required to maintain peace and security, which the 
three delegations are now reporting to their respective Governments”. 

The three Governments would make a declaration in the near future. 

Lord Halifax told the press that Britain found herself with a very 
similar line of approach to that advocated by the Chinese for establish- 
ing an international organization, and the “large agreement”’ they had 
reached showed that there was no barrier between East and West on 
these questions. : 

Dr. Wellington Koo expressed his Government’s satisfaction at the 
results of the discussions. 


U.S.S.R. Sept. 29.—Moscow radio announced that Marshal Stalin 
had received the President of thé Polish National Council, M. Berut, 
and the President of the Committee of Liberation, M. Osubka-Morawski. 
Sept. 30.—M. Morawski and Gen. Zymierski told the Moscow press 
that the Polish Government must be crazy if they accepted the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Komorowski as C.-in-C. To their knowledge he had not 
been in Warsaw at any time during the rising, but some 20 miles away, 
and his representatives had at no time been in contact with Marshal 
Rokossovski. The National Committee regarded him as a criminal, 
and to the bulk of the population of Warsaw he was a more hated 
figure than Gen. Sosnkowski. 
_M. Morawski also said that opposition to the Committee’s work in 
liberated territory was now confined to “‘terrorists”. There had been a 
9) per cent response to mobilization. 
He made an appeal for Allied aid for the civilian population of 
Poland, to avert “‘a tragedy of the first magnitude”. A favourable reply 
had been received from U.N.R.R.A., and a delegation from it would 
visit Poland. They had lost perhaps 5 million people during the war. 
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In the Warsaw district the situation was tragic, and epidemics were 
already raging in the city. 

Gen. Zymierski said the resistance groups in Warsaw were separated 
from each other, and this prevented the establishment of a joint 
command. Only after 6 weeks’ fighting had reliable information reached 
his H.Q. about the best places to drop arms. Supplies dropped by 
British and U.S. aircraft had often fallen as much as 20 miles east of 
Warsaw. : 

Oct. 9.—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and the Chief of Staff Officers of the British Ministry of 
Defence arrived in Moscow. A discussion took place between the British 
Premier and Foreign Secretary and Marshal Stalin and M. Molotoy. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Sept. 29.—Free Yugoslav radio, in a statement 
quoting official circles, said that as U.N.R.R.A. did not accept the 
proposal of the National Liberation Committee that the distribution 
of the help it proposed to send to Yugoslavia should be carried out by 
the already established organs of the people’s authority, but insisted 
that it should be distributed by the organs and institutions which it 
(U.N.R.R.A.) proposed to set up in Yugoslavia, the National Committee 
had informed U.N.R.R.A. that they found themselves compelled to 
decline to accept the help offered. 

In their request that the help should be distributed by the organs of 
the people’s authority the Committee was supported by the fact that 
Yugoslavia’s position was entirely different from that of other countries, 
first, because from the very béginning of the enemy’s attack she had 
continued the struggle, and had been liberating herself single-handéd 
through the efforts of the Liberation Army, and secondly, because in 
the course of the struggle the real people’s organs were formed, i.e., ' 
the National Liberation Committees, elected on democratic principles 
and enjoying the people’s full confidence. . 

The Committee were willing to receive a number of delegates from 
U.N.R.R.A., who would have been fully entitled to see whether the 
help it proposed to send was being fairly distributed. 

Oct. 3.—Statement at U.N.R.R.A. H.Q. in London regarding help 
for Yugoslavia, (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 9.—It was announced that Marshal Tito had met delegates of the 
Bulgarian Government on Oct. 5, and, in conversations conducted in d 
cordial and friendly atmosphere, had made an agreement concerning 
collaboration against the Germans and concerning questions resulting 
from the neighbourly relations, which were to be solved ‘“‘in a spirit of 
brotherly and general interest’ of the peoples of Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia. The delegates of the Government of Fatherland Front of 
Bulgaria expressed their readiness to do their utmost to repair the 
injustices committed by the former Government. 
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